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PARLIAMENT IN 1879. 
By T. H. S. Escort. 





Ix the course of the long-vacation speeches which provincial 
| audiences are destined to hear, and which the newspapers, local 
and metropolitan, will for the most part print during the next few 
nonths, many estimates of the efficiency of the Parliament elected five 
) years and a half ago will be given, and many speculations indulged in 
> asto its probable fate. Apparently it will fulfil its natural term, and 
> expire only when it would be a violation of the laws of the Consti- 
) tution that it should continue to live. Whether it has those things 
> which should accompany old age—honour, love, obedience, and 
) troops of friends—is a different matter. We have been told em- 
» phatically in some quarters that it is the very worst Parliament 
) which has ever sat at Westminster within the memory of man; 
) that in point of eloquence, wisdom, debating power, political know- 
) ledge, public spirit, and patriotism, it caanot be compared, save te 
its grievous disadvantage, with any of its predecessors ; that its vices 
ind maladies have increased with its growth and strengthened with 
) its weakness; and that should the Prime Minister see his way 
) (wing the recess for giving it the happy despatch, he will have 
) ¢stablished a new claim upon the gratitude of his country. Of two 
facts there can be no doubt. First, whether the present House of 
Commons perishes this year or next year, its reputation with 
| Posterity is definitely decided ; its character for good or for evil is 
_ wevocably established; the measure of its legislative exploits is 
| skeady, for practical purposes, full. Secondly, the point at which we 
| lave arrived in the development of parliamentary institutions is one 
f special and most critical interest. Even at the death of Lord 


Palmerston it could not be said that the nominal electors in the - 


English boroughs were the real electors. ‘The mass of the ten- 
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pound householders did not really,’ to quote Mr. Bagehot’s 
words, ‘form their own opinions, and did not exact of their repre- 
sentatives an obedience to those opinions; they were guided ip 
their judgment by the better-educated classes ; they preferred repre. 
sentatives from those classes, and gave those representatives much 
license.’ Now if this was true of the constituencies of 1865, 
two years before they were destroyed by the Reform Bill of 
1867, what will be the result of the application of this doctrine to 
the electorate which household franchise has created ? Certainly 
it must follow that we as yet know nothing except by the appear. 
ance of some not too well-defined tendencies of the true political 
bias and ambition of the constituencies which gave Mr. Gladstone 
a big majority in 1668, and Mr. Disraeli a majority still more 
powerful in 1874. 

It is an instinct with human nature to believe that it is per- 
petually standing on the brink of some great change, and that it 
is destined to witness a complete transformation when the curtain 
rises upon a new act in the drama. As to the character of the 
new Parliament, which will probably be convened at St. Stephen’s 
some time next year, the experts themselves are not mutually 
agreed. It is pointed out, on the one hand, that, at the general 
election of 1874, the seats lost by Liberals in boroughs were won 
by Conservatives by the narrowest of majorities; that there has, 
in an immense number of boroughs, been witnessed since then a 
great reaction of feeling in favour of Liberal principles; and that 
the additional weight which will thus be thrown into the Liberal 
scale is more than enough to redress the unjust balance which Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeal to the country disclosed. On the other hand, 
it is said that while in counties the Ministerial authority remains, 
and will remain, paramount, the Liberal organisation is not such 
as to enable the Opposition to win a large series of decisive 
victories in towns. The Liberal leaders are, one is assured, 
secretly or openly at feud; there is anarchy in the local Liberal 
camps throughout the provinces. It would be rash under these 
circumstances to attempt the prophetic rdle, and the only moral to 
be derived from the conflicting considerations just advanced is, that 
as no one can precisely tell when the next general election will 
take place, so no one would discreetly venture to commit himself to 
a prediction of its exact results. The question is whether, from the 
personnel and action of Parliament in 1879, one can form any idea 
of the probable personnel of the Parliament which 1880 may bring 
us—whether a slight survey of the two chambers of the Legislature, 
as they were six weeks ago, will reveal to us any signs by 
which we can pronounce upon their character and appearance when 
the British democracy has had another opportunity of exercising 
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that liberty of political choice which we are alternately told to 
regard as a trust and as a night ? 

Perhaps it is just these symptoms which a diagnosis of the 
lective and hereditary branches of the Imperial Legislature will dis- 
dose. A glance round the House of Commons towards the close 
of last July would not have presented any great contrast in the 
appearance of that assemblage with its aspect five or ten years 
back. Certain familiar forms are no longer to be witnessed. Lord 
Beaconsfield has had the chance of taking Paradise Lost as the 
model for his oratory in the Peers. Mr. Gathorne Hardy no longer 
stirs the hearts of the country gentlemen of England with his 
defiant notes as with a trumpet. Mr. Henley has ceased to take 
his place just below Sir Walter Barttelot, and close beside Mr. 
Walpole, and to sit for long hours together with his hat plunged 
over his bushy eyebrows, and his hand raised attentively to his ear. 
One looks in vain, since he seldom now enters the House, for the 
bent figure of Mr. Roebuck; and as for Mr. Horsman, who, erect 
of figure and steady of stature, to the last seldom missed a debate, 
and who, if he sometimes brought to the discussion bitterness and 
perversity, never failed also to import into it knowledge, acumen, 
and a degree of eloquence which has seldom, at its best, been 
rivalled of late years,—he has joined that majority which is ever 
rapidly increasing itself as the generations go on, whose division- 
list is read in the obituary column of the Times, and is marked by 
the measured tolling from the church-tower, instead of the shrill 
> summons of the electric bell. Yet others there are, almost equally 
’ veterans in the warfare of Parliament, who still serve actively 
/ wder the colours. Mr. John Bright can still wake the same pro- 
» found feeling in the House, by the matchless pathos of his simple 
) eloquence, as in the days when he drew tears from many eyes by 
his speeches on the Crimean war. As a debater and a speaker, 
Mr. Gladstone retains most of his old prestige. A little behind 
} him is the well-known presence of Mr. Charles Villiers. Imme- 
) tately opposite, on the Ministerial side of the House, sitting on 
) the third bench from the front, just below the gangway, is Mr. 
) Newdegate—perhaps, after more than thirty years’ experience of the 
} House, the most rigid specimen of a political consistency which, if 
/ 4 times narrow, is always honest; a politician whose career has 
» been broken as to its achievements, but absolutely unbroken as to 
» is integrity. 

i These are only a few of the older members of the House of 
§ Commons upon whom the eye immediately fixes. Nor are the 
peheral characteristics, with certain important exceptions presently to 
benoticed, much changed. There are still the same amity and good- 
» “lin the social atmosphere of the place, the same disposition not 
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to allow political differences to interfere with or ruffle personal 
friendship, the same periodical confabulations between the occy. 
pants of the Treasury and the Ministerial benches and their most 
zealous antagonists opposite. Thus let it be supposed the Irish 
University Education Bill is passing through the House of Commons, 
There has been a sharp triangular duel between the O’Conor Don, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. Newdegate. The right honourable 
member for Bradford has accused the honourable member for North 
Warwickshire of having been educated into supporting a measure 
which involves a violation of the great cardinal principles of his life, 
In reply Mr. Newdegate has told Mr. Forster that he was educated 
at Eton and Christchurch ; and that if the Vice-president of the 
Council in Mr. Gladstone’s Government had only educated himself in 
such a manner as not to ignore all that had passed before the year 
1851, it would have been a very good thing forhim. The visitor who 
is unused to the ways of the House of Commons might fancy that after 
this little interchange of asperities the two principals would eye each 
other askance, and hint gloomily at the need of explanation. Pre- 
sently he will see Mr. Forster and Mr. Newdegate, when there is a 
general move of the House for refreshment or a division, meet in the 
centre of the floor, and stroll out in friendly and amused conversa- 
tion, while the O’Conor Don comes up to complete the interesting 
group. Nor, perhaps, would the stranger—still more the foreigner, 
who is not perhaps always aware that the EngRsh people are 
absolutely without the evil leaven of malice, hatred, and uncharit- 
ableness—be less surprised if he saw the Home Secretary walk up 
with a beaming face to Mr. Fawcett, who, at an earlier period of the 
evening, has denounced the evasive tactics of the Government in, 
say, their Indian policy, and who is now seated in his usual place 
at the extreme end of the front bench, just by the chair of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and discuss confidentially a little question of parlia- 
mentary business. In other respects the customs, habits, and manners 
of the House remain in 1879 pretty well what they were in 1869. 
Honourable members go in and out, and dress and dine, and smoke 
and gossip, and cry ‘ Order!’ and clamour forth ‘ Divide!’ even as 
they did of old. They still lounge under the clock-gallery. The 
whips continue to walk in and out, and take periodically strategic 
glances of the situation. In the present year of grace, as in the 
past years, the regulation season for white hats had no sooner come 
than, quite irrespective of the suitability of the weather, there was 
a general efflorescence of every variety of summer head-gear, from 
the lightest of light drab to the deepest of a certain yellowish-brown 
hue. ‘There is evidently some connection between Parliamentary 
Government and the assumption of white hats, and the most ardent 
champion of Liberalism herein shows himself rigidly conservative. 
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July arrives, and though it brings with it, as it did this year, inces- 
ant rain, it is sure also to bring with it the chapeau blanc. For 
the rest, so far as the costume of honourable members is concerned, 
oe perhaps misses the presence of that magnificently-habited 
phalanx of young men on the Conservative side, whose special 
pleasure it used to be, ten years ago, to greet with derisive cheers 
and cat-calls the member for Westminster, John Stuart Mill, when 
he rose to speak. The House still continues to be full of legisla- 
tors, actual or potential, till the dinner-hour arrives ; the audience 
remains meagre and uncertain between the hours of eight and ten ; 
and at the latter hour the bulk of honourable gentlemen who 
disappeared at the former return to their places in full evening cos- 
fume, ready, with very few exceptions, to prolong their toils till long 


after the morning sun has illuminated the tracery and pinnacles of 
) the clock-tower. 


Where, then, are the marks of actual change to be found ; or if 


not these, the indications that in the House of Commons of the 
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future very considerable changes may perhaps be witnessed? Let 


the reader understand that at the present moment a measure which | 


her Majesty’s Ministers have determined to pass, in some shape or 
other, is going through Committee. There is a large attendance, 
for the Bill is one that has excited a great deal of discussion in 
Parliament, in the press, and amongst the constituencies generally. 
The peculiarity is, that this discussion is confined within an exceed- 
ingly limited area. On the Ministerial side you will fail to observe any 
member rise unless from the Treasury bench. From the Opposition 
benches, the chief demonstrations made are within a narrow space just 
below the gangway. Herethe activity displayed is incessant : first 
one amendment is proposed, then another; and so division is taken 
after division until the night is far spent, and a feeling asserts 
itself among weary legislators that it would be well if possible to 
report progress. In some of the daily papers to-morrow morning 
the scene that is now being enacted will be denounced as scanda- 
lously obstructive; in others it will be vindicated as involving 
nothing more than the exercise of the legitimate right of her 
Majesty’s Opposition. It is just possible that this not very edifying 
wangle may be enlivened with episodes of a more stirring character, 
and that the sharp skirmishing may be magnified into something 
very like a general engagement. Some honourable member rises 
lo propose the adjournment of the House, and the motion is the 
Signal for loud cries, which are the heralds of the coming fray. Then 
you shall see what you shall see. The decent orthodox manufactory 
of statute law presents the traditional features of Donnybrook on 
ltir-day; the spirit of disorder gets loose, and the imp of the 
perverse causes those who take part in the debate to plunge all 
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round into the most absurd of mistakes. The Speaker rises, and in 
tones of stately courtesy admonishes an honourable member that he 
is either not in order, or if not exactly out of order that he hag 
very nearly crossed that critical Rubicon. But, argues the honour- 
able member, thus mildly reprimanded, if he is not in order, is the 
leader of the House in order? So the leader of the House riseg to 
explain what he said; and it proves to be different from what he was 
thought to have said, and therefore not open to reproach. The time 
has now arrived when a gentleman who sits behind the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a little to the left, and who is an accepted autho- 
rity on, as well as a sturdy champion of, all points of parliamen- 
tary discipline, thinks it his duty to enter a protest against this 
degradation of debate. By a curious oversight he addresses him- 
self, not to the Chair, but to the Chancellor, whereupon another 
honourable member on the Obstructive side asks Mr. Speaker 
whether this is as it should be. Of course it is not; and it 
remains for the honourable gentleman who, in his zeal for order, 
has taken this disorderly step, to assure the House that his 
remarks too had been incorrectly interpreted. And thus, with 
constant bobbing up and down of heads, incessant cries of ‘ Order, 
order!’ an uninterrupted refrain of laughter, cheers, and jeers—a 
Babel of sounds which, invading Mr. Speaker’s ears, must surely 
rack the head of that right hon. gentleman, the first commoner in 
the realm, with ache and agony—the wordy war continues to rage 
till the motion is withdrawn, and the House finds that it has spent 
exactly two hours and a half in doing nothing. 

Now the whole of this disturbance, whether creditable or not, 
whether expedient or inexpedient in the interests of the public wel- 
fare, is suggestive of certain important facts, and may be even said 
to embody certain great principles. If it is obstruction, whence 
does it proceed ? howis it to be remedied ? what are its really inspir- 
ing motives? and what are we likely to hear of it in future? The 
answer to these questions can only be supplied by a hurried analysis 
of the Liberal party as it exists in the Parliament of 1879. Imme- 
diately behind Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
W. Harcourt, and the other pillars of the front Opposition bench, is 
a tolerably compact group of gentlemen, who may, for the most part, 
be spoken of as the incarnation of the spirit of Liberal Parliament- 
arianism. They see, directly confronting them, the most perfectly 
drilled political organisation ever known in English parliamentary 
life. There may be some members of the Conservative party who 
distrust the theory and the practice of what they call democratic 
Toryism, and who believe that the attempt to rule by numbers and 
not by principles, to compromise where you cannot convince, and to 
surrender where you cannot maintain, is foredoomed to ultimate 
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ailure. But these are the very rare exceptions ; or if the opinion 
; held a little more widely than might perhaps be thought, it is 
oly expressed with extreme caution and reserve. The present 
gystem of Conservative discipline has been in force for some ten 
years, and is now as absolutely perfect as ever. Why, argue the 
Liberal Parliamentarians, should it not be adapted to their own pur- 
poses ? Why should not the Liberal leaders place the same curb of 
silence on their malcontent followers below the gangway as is done 
on the Ministerial side ? ‘To certain extent this experiment may 
be said actually to have been made during the past session. We will 
see what occurred. 

Let the intelligent provincial who is now visiting London, and 
\ who will, among other things, be certain to lionise the Houses of 
| Parliament, imagine that that portion of the Commons chamber 
which lies below the gangway, on the left-hand side of the Speaker’s 
chair, is as densely packed as it was but a few weeks ago with the 
representatives of some of the largest, most intelligent, and most 
important English constituencies. What did these gentlemen -say 
to the arrangement proposed by the Liberal Parliamentarians of 
the orthodox school, and how did the attempt to carry it into exe- 
cution work? Here, on the front bench, just below the gangway, 
are Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Rylands, and Sir Charles Dilke. As for the 
frst of these, his personal appearance certainly bespeaks decision, 
and the pose of his head and shoulders suggests the idea of a Rugby 
boy who is bracing himself for an ugly rush in a scrimmage. But 
neither Mr. Dillwyn nor Mr. Rylands is any more an agitator than 
awindbag, while as for Sir Charles Dilke, there is no member of 
the House who is more deeply impregnated with the spirit of par- 
lamentary tradition. Look a little farther back,-and you will notice 
an honourable member with whom official Liberalism has also found 
that it must count before it decides what its policy shall be in respect. 
of any given measure, or what attitude it shall adopt to the rank 
and file of its followers. Mr. Chamberlain has become a great 
power in the House of Commons ; and he has attained this position 
hot merely by his consummate ability, his readiness, his knowledge, 
his fulness, his debating power, but by the fact that he is, above all 
things, a representative man. It may be questioned whether the 
House of Commons contains any other member whose presence 
symbolises views at once so generally popular and of such penetrat- 
Ing force. Mr. Chamberlain holds that, as it is the business of the 
constituencies to organise themselves with the view of making their 
influence directly felt upon their members, so those members are 
bound to communicate that influence to the House of Commons. 
Hence you have, on the one hand, the caucus; and hence, on the other, 
the determination of Radicalism not to subordinate itself to the wishes 
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of official Liberalism, merely because they are its wishes, and be- 
cause it is thought more seemly and decorous that they should be 
obeyed. In the progress of the debate at which the reader has 
been asked to glance, effect has been vigorously given to this senti- 
ment, and a grievous shock has been administered to the notion 
that measures of first-rate importance can be settled by exclusive 
reference to the two front benches on either side. The representative 
principle has acquired a fresh sanction and a new reality. What 
has been contended for, and what has been carried, is this: that 
the Government has no right, and has not in the last resort the 
power, to push measures involving great principles or important 
practices through the House of Commons with as little discussion as 
Ministers may choose, and with less deliberation than a section of 
the House may desire. If the procedure is condemned by its name, 
it is not without its justification in its results. The measures that 
were opposed were recast as the ‘ Obstructionists’ desired ; the deli- 
beration which they claimed for them was given; and the demand 
which they made was enforced, as it was conceded, withont any in- 
fraction whatever upon the rules of parliamentary order. 

This has been spoken of above as an illustration of the growing 
directness in the influence of the constituencies upon the delibera- 
tions of the House of Commons, and it can hardly be supposed that 
the movement thus originated is likely to decline. Such being the 
tendency as regards the future of the representative principle in 
England, what is to be said of the exposition of it which has 
recently been witnessed at the hands of Irish members? Here, 
again, the mutineers against the conventional etiquette and prece- 
dents of the House of Commons have, for the most part, carried 
their point. They are a body some of whose members will well 
repay a moment’s personal examination. In the centre of the 
second bench from the front, below the gangway, sits the nominal 
leader of his little and not too cordially united army—Mr. Shaw, 
a stout well-knit man, with a fresh face and a ready tongue. Asa 
debater he is genial and acute, and the accent of Cork never 
sounded more pleasantly from masculine lips. Somewhere in his 
immediate neighbourhood are Mr. O’Connor Power, a short dark 
personage, with great power of vigorous words, considerable command 
over his temper, a dogged tenacity of purpose, and a steady deter- 
mination on no account to be shouted down. Mr. Parnell is 4 
more noticeable figure; tall, quiet in manner, well bred in appearance 
and mien, he has both judgment and resolution. Only upon one 
occasion during the session just past did his temper prove more 
than he could control, and did he suffer his prudence to be clouded 
and deceived by passion. These gentlemen are each of them 
Home Rulers; and whatever be the merits and the ultimate future 
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of the cry, no cause having such champions can be altogether 
ignored. But there are Home Rulers and Home Rulers. Just as 
Liberalism consists of many Liberal cliques, so is Home Rule made 
up of several Home Rule factions. There are the Radical irrecon- 
cilables, of whom Mr. Parnell would not, I suppose, object to be 
taken as the type; there are the Whig Home Rulers, any one re- 
presentative of whom it would, perhaps, be invidious to specify by 
name. ‘To what does the distinction between the two amount ? 
Probably to nothing more than this: that while the Home Rulers, 
pure and simple, are desperately in earnest, the Home Rule Whigs 
are not. 

While such are the issues which will have to be decided in the 
fature on the Opposition side of the House of Commons, and of 
which its condition during the session of 1879 may conveniently 
remind us, they are not the only problems which the retrospect of 
the session suggests as ripening for solution. The new consti- 
tuencies, at least in the case of England, are beginning to assert 
their power more and more plainly over the Imperial Legislature ; the 
process of democratising the masses goes steadily forwards; there 
are the elements of disturbance in the House of Commons; above all 
things, the voice of extra-parliamentary agitation is brought into com- 
petition with the voice of Parliamentitself. Howisthe elective chamber 
of the Legislature to be controlled under these new conditions? That 
isa question which will be debated when next session arrives; and 
as 1 am concerned here mainly about Parliament as it has been in 
the present year of grace, it is unnecessary to make any remarks 
on Mr. Newdegate’s resolution, or on cognate proposals devised 
with the same laudable end. The gentleman immediately respon- 
sible for the conduct of the business and the preservation of the order 
of the House of Commons is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Just now, in the heart of the long vacation, the seat that he 
occupies is covered with a shroud of brown holland; but the place 
is pointed out to inquiring sightseers, who may imagine, if they 
will, that they are gazing upon it as it appears when in the 
tenancy of Sir Stafford Northcote himself. Tranquilly and atten- 
tively, for hours after hours, he sits there, always courteous, always 
bland— Semper aureus, semper amabilis. Surrounded by colleagues, 
he is not relieved from the necessity of being constantly present, and 
exercising a vigilant supervision over every move made by friend or 
foe in the parliamentary game. He has able Ministers about him ; 
but he has none of whom it can be said that he is a tower of strength, 
or real and ready refuge in time of trouble. 

All the credit which can be claimed by an individual for the 
leadership of the Commons is due to Sir Stafford Northcote, and to 
him alone. He has shown that he possesses many of the qualities 
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which make a leader of the very first calibre, and he has abundantly 
justified Lord Beaconsfield’s wise selection. At the time, it wag 
felt by some Conservatives that Mr. Gathorne Hardy would haye 
been a better nomination ; and certainly Lord Cranbrook, who, after 
Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli), was the best debater in the 
House of Commons, would have shown an amount of dash and go, 
which, perhaps, Sir Stafford Northcote may not seem to haye 
exhibited. But in point of temper and tact, and energy and per. 
severance, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has really accomplished 
marvels. Nor does he lack, as he has on several recent occasions 
shown, spirit and humour. The Sir Warwick Westend of one of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s earlier novels, he has acquired a greater 
elasticity than appeared probable, and, on the whole, has given 
decided satisfaction on both sides of the House. But Sir Stafford 
Northcote will have seriously to reflect, and that without delay, 
whether the principle of his present mode of procedure is prac- 
ticable and sound. To be obdurate in the first instance, in order 
that one may seem to be graceful and generous by only making a 
small concession in the last; to claim everything, so as to win the 
praise of moderation by surrendering something,—is a policy which 
may be met with hostile as well as favourable arguments. The 
plan, it is true, disposes of many opponents at the last ; but then it 
also calls opponents into being of whom nothing would probably 
have otherwise been heard. It may disarm some antagonists, but 
it is apt to diffuse the feeling among friends that they have been 
betrayed. 

But the House of Commons is not coextensive with the Im- 
perial Parliament. It is only one of two coordinate deliberative 
authorities, and during a considerable part of the past session the 
House of Lords may at least be said to have divided attention with 
it in no unequal degree. The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking a 
couple of months ago at a City dinner, gave his hearers to under- 
stand that their lordships, above all things, constituted a court of 
revision, and that specially on the matter of foreign affairs. There 
is doubtless a greater knowledge of foreign affairs inherent in the 
House of Lords than in the House of Commons. ‘There are more 
members of it who have had a diplomatic training, and who have 
qualified for the functions of diplomatic criticism by residence 
abroad as attachés and ambassadors. But though on such subjects 
as these there may be a superiority of knowledge in the House of 
Lords, the decisive power remains in the House of Commons. Dis- 
cussion and deliberation are the chief and congenial functions of the 
Peers, and their debates are a great educating influence in modern 
politics ; but as regards all national issues of the first moment, 
the tendency is to concentrate more and more of power in the 
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Commons, and more and more to identify that power with the elec- 
orate outside its walls. 

The air of languor in the proceedings of the House of Lords 
that has always impressed the stranger fresh from the House of 
Commons is as visible now as it ever was. The debates them- 
selves have acquired a new importance from the presence in the 
chamber of such pillars of the State as Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Cranbrook. But then these debates are not less 
infrequent, the attendance is not more plentiful, and were it not for 
the brisk despotism of Lord Redesdale there would be little business 
of any sort done. Periodically there are spasmodic attempts on 
the part of individual peers, who have their career before them, to 
make the House of Lords more of a place of business than it is, or 
than, as a matter of fact, it will ever be. It frets their aspir- 
ing souls to see members casually lounge in between five and a 
quarter-past, dawdle about the woolsack, gossip with a friend, 
and then, when in another half hour the Chancellor abstractedly 
pronounces the formula that this House do now adjourn, disappear 
for the day. Of course there is an immense deal of youthful 
ability and knowledge which might confer a boon upon the national 
service, and which yields, as it is, little or no result. But the 
remedy for this is not to be found in the proposal made at regu- 
larly recurring intervals, that the House of Lords shall meet an 
hour earlier. It may sound a bold thing to say, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that year after year the legislative work of the nation 
becomes increasingly divorced from the sittings of the Upper 
House, and there is no general desire that this movement should 
be summarily arrested. The wish of the political reformer is not 
that the House of Lords should do more work, or should exert 
more influence, but that it should do and exert less. Hence 
Liberalism persistently resists the proposal for the systematic 
creation of life-peers, and probably a majority of the stauncher 
members of the Liberal party at the present moment are dis- 
posed seriously to question the desirability of a second chamber 
of any kind. 

Is it, then, to be inferred from these facts that the House of 
Lords will not remain an active power in the realm, or that its 
days can be said to be numbered? By no means. If their lord- 
ships do not always or often greatly affect the course of actual 
legislation, they may very often prevent certain matters from being 
legislated on at all. They have, in a word, a great power of veto 
Which ig invisibly exercised. A certain section of a Liberal 
Cabinet—for naturally it is when the majority of peers, who are 
Conservatives, constitute the Opposition that this power is felt—is 
aixious to introduce a certain measure peculiarly antipathetic to 
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Tory prejudices. It receives timely information that their Jorg. 
ships will not stand it, and the measure is accordingly abandoned. 
While this is suggestive of the relations in which the peers stand to 
the legislation of the country, it must further be remembered that 
the social feeling of England is favourable to the peerage. The 
levelling up movement is always going on amongst us. Clasgeg 
are not divided by great gulfs. Snobbishness is, after all, only 
a debased caricature of loyalty ; and our social and political Conger. 
vatism is intimately allied with those phenomena which made us fair 
game for Thackeray’s satire. To rise in life is the English ambi. 
tion; and rising in life is a process which rapidly involves the 
assimilation by the inferior of the ways, habits, and modes of 
thought of the superior. In the long-run modern social competi- 
tion is favourable to aristocracy ; and the aristocratic basis on which 
the English social and political system rests remains unchanged. 
On the other hand, as opposed to this vague though potent influ- 
ence, which makes for political stability and the maintenance of the 
status quo in the arrangements of both Houses of the Legislature, 
there is the direct force that has already been noticed, and that leads 
in the direction of the broad path of democracy. The form which 
the action of the extreme section of the Liberals has taken during 
the past session, the motives by which it has been dictated and 
justified, the men who conduct it, the sanction which those who 
conduct it feel—these are, each of them, novelties in the House of 
Commons. It is idle to protest with these gentlemen against the 
policy they have elected to follow, on the ground that it is not in 
accord with the spirit of the traditions of the House. It may not 
be, they admit; but as a matter of fact there are precedents which 
would justify it as far back as the time of Fox, while the circumstances 
of the time certainly necessitate some departure from the path which 
mere sentimental regard for the proprieties and amenities of life 
defines. And if the spirit of parliamentary procedure has been 
violated, what about the letter? That at least has been respected ; 
and the chief technical offenders against parliamentary order have 
not, in the past session, been the Obstructionists, but their critics. 
It has yet to be seen what the result of all this will be ; and it may 
be that even the next general election will not enable us to form an 
estimate. But of the issue to be tried there can be little doubt; 
and from the events of the past session it may be seen that it lies 
between positive democratic force and the spirit of parliamentary 
convention and tradition. 
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IS ACCIDENTAL DEATH INEVITABLE ? 
By Sr Epwarp Wark1n, M.P. 





Tarrty or forty years ago my attention was directed to the causes 
of accidents on railways, with a view to finding out the means of 
prevention; and there exists still at Euston Station reports 
and statistics and recommendations of mine, probably of some 
value, even if of ancient date. As years have passed, I have been 
a constant and attentive student of the accident returns of the 
Registrar-General, and of other official records. I have also, now 
fora period of twenty years past, had regular returns made and 
kept of the number of cases of drowning in some canals, amounting 
collectively to 156 miles in length, in Lancashire, Cheshire, York- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire. These calculations show that, 
one year with another, one person is drowned for each three miles 
of canal ; and itis no more strange than true, that the annual average 
is so nearly regular as to force the conclusion that the drownings are 
a ‘constant’ figure. The drownings may be divided into suicide, 
accidents by falling into the water at night, accidents in bathing, 
and accidents to the staggering drunkard trying to get home by the 
short cut of the canal towing-path. If, therefore, twenty years’ 
experience shows an almost regular annual average, I would ask 
what the learned would say about the unavoidable. In one of the 
cases a woman and a cat were found locked in each other’s em- 
braces, and dead, in the canal near Doncaster. The case was curious, 
and demanded special inquiry. The inquiry showed that the un- 
fortunate woman was the servant at a farmhouse close by the scene 
of the accident, who had determined to wreak mortal vengeance 
on pussy for her sundry delinquencies. Therefore she had taken 
the animal out in her apron, on a very dark and wintry night, 
to be drowned. But the cat appeared to have made such a struggle 
for life as to drag her murderess into the water with her, and both 
lives were sacrificed. 

Thus, I have at last come to these conclusions: (a) that 
& certain quantity of accidental death is as inevitable as the 
measles; (b) that the larger part of that which the Registrar 
Would class as ‘violent death’ is matter of proportion with the 
extension of mining and manufacturing industries; (c) that, de- 
ducting the inevitable from the total, the balance left can only 
be wisely and hopefully dealt with, with the object of reduction, by 
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making the facts popularly known, and by the improvement of 
the intellect and morals of the people; and finally (d), that igno. 
rance and its consequent recklessness and vice, its drink and 
brutality, are heavy contributors to the needless loss of life } 
accidental death. Still, while the circumference of the inevitable 
may be narrowed and reduced, the inevitable in greater or lesser 
bulk will certainly remain. All the education in the world will not 
avail to stop accidents which may end fatally. For example, let 
any one recall his or her ‘ mischances,’ as the Lancashire hill-people 
would designate them, for the past six or twelve months. Every 
one would recollect something more or less in the nature of what we 
call an accident. I have myself kept a series of observations 
upon my own mischances; and I find that during the last six 
months I have had one upset in a hansom cab, twice horses down 
in other cabs, have been once nearly run over and crushed be- 
tween a brewer’s dray and an ice-cart opposite the Mansion House; 
while apart from minor matters, I have twice severely knocked my 
knee-cap against the very same table-leg, with such severity that 
some sort of mischief has been set up in the lining of the bone. 
And I may add, in corroboration of the proposition, that on this 
miserable damp day I am suffering pain from a rib damaged in 
Lower Canada by a fall in 1861. I assume the experience of 
other people who move about is similar as a matter of average, if 
not absolutely the same. 

In defence of the railway calling, to which so many years of my 
life have been anxiously devoted, I may add that I am firmly convinced 
that human life is more safe and is more carefully guarded, not 
only through innumerable precautions, but by the personal intelli- 
gence, the good habits, and the anxious care of the men employed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom, not merely than on any other 
railways, but than in connection with any other mechanical industry, 
either in our own or in any other country in the world. I am aware 
that railway inspectors will turn up their eyes at such a declaration, 
but I can prove it; and if they possessed that impartiality of judg- 
ment which long observation and the careful and constant comparison 
of facts produce, I cannot doubt that they would heartily agree 
with me. But, unfortunately, these gentlemen have never been 
trained in the school of actual railway working. They have never 
been inside the clock and watched its machinery; and the Queen's 
printer, at the country’s cost, is at their periodical service to prove 
the necessity for their well-paid and comfortable offices, in reports 
in which blame is all but invariably cast on railway workers, while 
extenuating circumstances, if admitted at all, are alluded to i 4 
grudging and ungenerous spirit. I repeat the opinion, that 
this sort of irresponsible interference has in no way whatever con- 
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tributed to the security of human life. On the contrary, it has 
inflicted much injury, and has retarded the march of improvement. 
We do not want essays or grumbles. We want thoughtful prac- 
tical experience ; and I, for one, have failed to find that in what Sir 
William Harcourt called the ‘ inspector vastator.’ In one sentence, 
[may say that the facts prove that the position in which man or 
woman is least liable to death or injury is while actually travelling 
on British railways. In other words, the ‘ inevitable’ visits the 
railway traveller while travelling less frequently than while actively 
doing anything else. 

Now the Registrar-General’s report for the year 1877—not issued 
util the spring of 1879, for these reports are always a long way 
behindhand—shows 25,798 as the number of ‘ deaths from violence.’ 
But the separate figures for the three divisions of the kingdom do not 


tally with this total, and the reason given is ‘ that the figures for the 


United Kingdom relate to the population inclusive of the royal navy 
and merchant service.’ The separate figures are—England and 
Wales, 18,858; Scotland, 2516; Ireland, 2083; or a total of 
22,957 males and females who perished in 1877 from ‘ deaths from 
violence,’ exclusive of such deaths in the royal and merchant navies, 
which I assume, though I confess the figures are not satisfactorily 
given, aS being the difference between 25,798 and 22,957, or 


| 2841 in the year. The sacrifice of so many unfulfilled lives is a 


serious question, and it grows more serious as the figures are dis- 
sected in detail, because eight in each hundred are suicides, and two 
ineach hundred homicides ; and, in the absence of exact proof, the 
assumption is that an excessively large number of these violent 
deaths are the necessary consequences of drink. The Registrar 
gives us no means of judging how many cases of actual injury gave 
this net product of sudden death. But if the military estimate 
hitherto in vogue, of three wounded men for one man killed, or the 
hospital estimate of admissions to deaths, were adopted, or, more 
fairly, some kind of average, we should probably find that at 
least 100,000 cases of injury and escape from death left behind the 
returned number of 25,798 violent deaths; and, as many reco- 
Veries are simply the postponements of death, it is also probable 
that the number dead and doomed to die, put together, would 
not be less than 40,000 in the year: but I admit this is more 
of a guess than an estimate. The loss of unfulfilled life may 
be regarded in many ways. It is loss to the individual, loss to 
the family, loss to society. Take, for instance, the violent death 
of the great Sir Robert Peel as affecting our country. Had that 
statesman lived, all probabilities would lead us. to believe that we 
should have had no Crimean war, and, if so, that many of the wars and 
changes following might never have happened. Again, if the great 
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making the facts popularly known, and by the improvement of 
the intellect and morals of the people; and finally (d), that igno- 
rance and its consequent recklessness and vice, its drink and 
brutality, are heavy contributors to the needless loss of life by 
accidental death. Still, while the circumference of the inevitable 
may be narrowed and reduced, the inevitable in greater or lesser 
bulk will certainly remain. All the education in the world will not 
avail to stop accidents which may end fatally. For example, let 
any one recall his or her ‘ mischances,’ as the Lancashire hill-people 
would designate them, for the past six or twelve months. Every 
one would recollect something more or less in the nature of what we 
call an accident. I have myself kept a series of observations 
upon my own mischances; and I find that during the last six 
months I have had one upset in a hansom cab, twice horses down 
in other cabs, have been once nearly run over and crushed be- 
tween a brewer’s dray and an ice-cart opposite the Mansion House; 
while apart from minor matters, I have twice severely knocked my 
knee-cap against the very same table-leg, with such severity that 
some sort of mischief has been set up in the lining of the bone. 
And I may add, in corroboration of the proposition, that on this 
miserable damp day I am suffering pain from a rib damaged in 
Lower Canada by a fall in 1861. I assume the experience of 
other people who move about is similar as a matter of average, if 
not absolutely the same. 

In defence of the railway calling, to which so many years of my 
life have been anxiously devoted, I may add that I am firmly convinced 
that human life is more safe and is more carefully guarded, not 
only through innumerable precautions, but by the personal intelli- 
gence, the good habits, and the anxious care of the men employed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom, not merely than on any other 
railways, but than in connection with any other mechanical industry, 
either in our own or in any other country inthe world. I am aware 
that railway inspectors will turn up their eyes at such a declaration, 
but I can prove it; and if they possessed that impartiality of judg- 
ment which long observation and the careful and constant comparison 
of facts produce, I cannot doubt that they would heartily agree 
with me. But, unfortunately, these gentlemen have never been 
trained in the school of actual railway working. They have never 
been inside the clock and watched its machinery; and the Queen's 
printer, at the country’s cost, is at their periodical service to prove 
the necessity for their well-paid and comfortable offices, in reports 
in which blame is all but invariably cast on railway workers, while 
extenuating circumstances, if admitted at all, are alluded to im 4 
grudging and ungenerous spirit. I repeat the opinion, that 
this sort of irresponsible interference has in no way whatever con- 
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tributed to the security of human life. On the contrary, it has 
inflicted much injury, and has retarded the march of improvement. 
We do not want essays or grumbles. We want thoughtful prac- 
tical experience ; and I, for one, have failed to find that in what Sir 
William Harcourt called the ‘inspector vastator.’ In one sentence, 
[may say that the facts prove that the position in which man or 
yoman is least liable to death or injury is while actually travelling 
on British railways. In other words, the ‘inevitable’ visits the 
railway traveller while travelling less frequently than while actively 
doing anything else. , 

Now the Registrar-General’s report for the year 1877—not issued 
util the spring of 1879, for these reports are always a long way 
behindhand—shows 25,798 as the number of ‘ deaths from violence.’ 
But the separate figures for the three divisions of the kingdom do not 


| tally with this total, and the reason given is ‘ that the figures for the 
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United Kingdom relate to the population inclusive of the royal navy 
and merchant service.’ The separate figures are—England and 
Wales, 18,8358; Scotland, 2516; Ireland, 2088; or a total of 
22,957 males and females who perished in 1877 from ‘ deaths from 
violence,’ exclusive of such deaths in the royal and merchant navies, 
which I assume, though I confess the figures are not satisfactorily 
given, aS being the difference between 25,798 and 22,957, or 
2841 in the year. The sacrifice of so many unfulfilled lives is a 
serious question, and it grows more serious as the figures are dis- 
sected in detail, because eight in each hundred are suicides, and two 
ineach hundred homicides; and, in the absence of exact proof, the 
assumption is that an excessively large number of these violent 
deaths are the necessary consequences of drink. The Registrar 
gives us no means of judging how many cases of actual injury gave 
this net product of sudden death. But if the military estimate 
hitherto in vogue, of three wounded men for one man killed, or the 
hospital estimate of admissions to deaths, were adopted, or, more 
fairly, some kind of average, we should probably find that at 
least 100,000 cases of injury and escape from death left behind the 
returned number of 25,798 violent deaths; and, as many reco- 
veries are simply the postponements of death, it is also probable 
that the number dead and doomed to die, put together, would 
hot be less than 40,000 in the year: but I admit this is more 
of a guess than an estimate. The loss of unfulfilled life may 
be regarded in many ways. It is loss to the individual, loss to 
the family, loss to society. Take, for instance, the violent death 
of the great Sir Robert Peel as affecting our country. Had that 
Statesman lived, all probabilities would lead us. to believe that we 
should have had no Crimean war, and, if so, that many of the wars and 
changes following might never have happened. Again, if the great 
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pioneer of more recent legislation in the direction of Free-trade— 
Huskisson—had not been run over by the Rocket engine, at Park 
Side, on the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway ip 
1830, who knows whether the long agitation and disturbance of 
the Anti-Corn-law League might not have been rendered needlegs 
by the ‘education’ of great political parties? <A ‘ violent death’ hag 
often changed the fate of nations. Violent death, then, should be 
regarded with solemn awe; and as violent death is obviously some. 
thing outside the ordinary course of things, defeating calculation, of 
largely disturbing calculation, every life so lost more or less dis- 
figures the symmetry and displaces the machinery of life. Putting 
far higher considerations for the moment out of sight, we may con- 
sider men and women as an investment of capital—for capital is 
needed, and largely, to make men and women, or, in other words, 
to transform the useless child, absorbent of parental care and cost, 
into a working and producing being, useful to parents and to 
society. Some one has calculated that, as a rough average, it costs 
1501. for each such transformation. I should myself consider this 
as an under-average, because it would appear to apply to the whole 
population born, and not to the much-reduced number of beings 
living through to maturity. But even at 1501. the loss of investment 
on 40,000 unfulfilled lives would be 6,000,0001. sterling a year ; but 
to this must be added the profit, over and above this cost, which 
the fulfilled life would have given to society at large. I admit that 
such a pecuniary view of the most sacred of human things—life—is 
Malthusian and bad. Still very often the dry economic aspect of 
a question affords a lever to open a much wider door of insight. 
The violent deaths in the United Kingdom, and without adding 
those doomed to die, as before observed, amounted in 1877 to 725 to 
each million of population, or, deducting suicide and homicide, to 697; 
and if the estimate I have given of the doomed to die be added 
to the latter figure, the average would be about 1000 violent 
deaths caused by accident and negligence alone, and apart from 
suicide and homicide, to each million of population. But further, 
‘the startling fact now comes, that, correcting the numbers accord- 
ing to variations of population, the annual average remains as an 
all but constant figure. In other words, my canal returns are 
corroborated by the general returns, and go to prove that there 
is a constant, and therefore inevitable, proportion between popula- 
tion and violent death in one form or another. And, with the 
exception of Switzerland, where the annual number, on the basis 
of the last return, is 924 from all causes, and 689 from accident and 
negligence alone, the United Kingdom gives a higher violent-death 
average than any other country in Europe from which we have reliable 
information. In Norway, the given total is 641; in F inland, 
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557; in Sweden, 507; in Prussia, 461; in Bavaria, 377; in 
Belgium, 885; and in Italy, only 149. 

In Switzerland 196 suicides and 39 homicides per million of 
opulation account for the curious excess over the United Kingdom. 
But how shall we account for the statement that whereas the vio- 
lent deaths, from all causes, per million of population, were, in 1877, 
157 in England and 720 in Scotland, in Ireland they were only 391? 
And, further, as respects suicides, that while in Switzerland the number 


per million of population is stated as 196, in England and Wales it 


is 75, in Scotland 37, and in Ireland only 21? As respects homi- 
cide, the annual number in Italy, the highest, is 54 per million of 
population, against the average given for Scotland of one, as the 
lowest ; while Switzerland gives 39, England 17, Ireland 17, Nor- 
way 18, Finland 35, Sweden 29, Prussia 21, Bavaria 39, and 
Belgium 16. The high average of homicide in Italy, the total being, 
in 1876, no less than 1504, or 54 per million, against 17 in Eng- 
land, is, no doubt, mainly due to the practice of assassination. Yet 
the high average does not apply to the whole of Italy. In some 
departments it is very small, while in Rome, the home of the clergy, 
itis excessive, the average having been 141 per million of popula- 
tin. In Sicily it was 137 per million. If we had as high an 
average in the metropolitan area, great London would yield 15 
murders per week. 

No doubt the difference of the gross totals of violent deaths 
may be mainly traced back to the differing proportions of mechanical, 
manufacturing, and mining, as contrasted with pastoral and agri- 
cultural, pursuits. There may also be errors in the returns, and 
the return from cne country may not be made up in exactly the 
same way as that of another. Still the figures remain as sufficiently 
accurate to enable useful conclusions. We may ask ourselves many 
questions. One is, how far the gradual teaching of the uneducated 
hand in skilled labour, mechanical, chemical, and motive, brings 
about these high averages of death. Another is, whether many of 
these more modern occupations are not intrinsically dangerous occu- 
pations, and must always remain more or less so. And a third ques- 
tion is, whether the rapid introduction of machinery in the cultivation 
of the soil will not lead to new and permanent causes of violent death. 
On this third question I may recall that the Registrar reports 56 
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fom agricultural machinery. In Italy also, in 1876, there were 
84 violent deaths put down to the same cause, side by side with 
68 deaths put down to ‘violence of animals,’ 147 to lightning, 
and 34 to the ¢ injection of poisonous substances.’ Justice demands 
that I should point out that the violent deaths from the use’ 
of machinery in cotton and other such mills is, in the year 
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given, only 39, as against 56 from agricultural machinery. In the 
‘former case there are parliamentary regulations and efficient jp. 
spectors ; in the latter there are not. At all events the fact is prima 
facie in favour of regulation and inspection ; although I think the 
relative intelligence and mechanical knowledge of those employed 
respectively has a great deal to do with the comparison. A new 
cause of violent death is the bicycle. Six deaths are registered 
as caused by the use of these ingenious machines for locomotion. 

Truly ‘ dangers stand thick through all the ground’—so thick that 
they seem to stand at the door of our every enterprise. For example, 
the Registrar tells us that there has been a great decrease in the 
year in the deaths by ‘ burns ;’ for whereas 138 persons out of each 
million of population died by ‘ burns’ in 1862, only 90 died in 
1877. He adds that deaths by suffocation show increasing nun- 
bers ; thus, while, in 1860, 57. persons were suffocated to each 
million of population, in 1877, 67 perished by this form of ‘ vio- 
lent death.’ He says that 126 passengers on railways were killed, 
owing, no doubt, partly to their own imprudence, and partly from 
causes beyond their own control. This would, I assume, give less 
than five to each million of population. And if this number be 
divided into deaths while actually travelling, and therefore deaths 
from causes beyond the control of the traveller, we should find the 
number of these violent deaths for the year 1877 probably not more 
than, if so much as, one per million of population ; or, in other words, 
ninety times as many people were burnt to death, and sixty-seven 
times as many were suffocated, in the same year. Yet the allevia- 
tion of almost every other cause of violent death is apparently 
beneath the notice of Parliament, Government, the press, and the 
public; while the best managed and the safest industrial service is 
singled out for interference, oppression, and popular denunciation. 

If this language be attacked, let us goa little further into the 
record. 

I began with the fact, that, including the royal and mercantile 
navies, 25,798 violent deaths occurred in 1877 ; or, excluding the 
two navies, 22,957, as nearly as I could make out the Registrar's 
figures, in the United Kingdom. England is the most prolific m 
‘violent deaths,’ for reasons given already; and I will now further 
contrast the death-rate of railway travellers with the violent-death 
records in other cases. For example, there were 909 violent 
deaths by ‘ accidents in mines’ to males, and four to females, or 913 
together. There were 5089 ‘ mechanical injuries, not connected 
with mines or railways,’ to males, and 1396 to females, or 6485 
together. There were 1445 ‘chemical injuries, not connected 

with mines or railways,’ to males, and 1844 to females, or 2789 
together. There were 4198 deaths of males, and 1510 of females, 
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7 or 6708 together, from ‘asphyxia, &c., suspension of respiration’ 


nob connected with mines or railways). And finally, 437 males 
and 209 females died from ‘ violence not otherwise classed.’ There- 


| fore, to sum up, out of 18,144 deaths of males and 4540 of females 


dassified by the Registrar, or 17,684 together, in England, 16,501 
srise from causes ‘ not connected with railways ;’ while the balance 
of 1183 includes the estimated number of passengers who die from 
causes beyond their own control, who sacrifice their lives by impru- 
dence, who trespass on the lines and are run over, or who lose their 
lives in any way in the complicated working of the most vast of our 
industrial machinery ; and, alas, it also includes the far heavier roll 
ofthose deaths on duty, some of which no doubt arise from personal 
temerity, but most of which are attributable to zeal and pluck of 
the railway officers in doing a dangerous work for an exacting and 
not over-generous public. 

If I analyse further these 16,501 violent deaths not connected 
either with railways or with mines, I find too many illustrations of 
the inevitable. In the ‘ mechanical injuries’ I find that 172 males 


and two females die violently in the year from falls from scaffolds and — 


ladders. Again, 65 males and 38 females die from falls from windows, 
or 103 together. And, here, let me ask why no cheap philanthropy 
exercises itself on behalf of the poor window-cleaner. 251 males and 
266 females, or 517 together, die from ‘ falling down-stairs ;’ and 
481 males and 49 females are sacrificed, in one year, from what the 
Registrar mysteriously calls ‘ falls from heights,’ but what that means 
Icannot tell. 

Then, 1073 males and 189 females, or 1262 together, are 
killed in and by ‘horse conveyances’—viz. carriages, omnibuses, 
tram-cars, cabs, vans, wagons, drays, carts, and others. Thus the 
horse-vehicle kills, in England alone, ten times the recorded number 
of railway passengers killed in the United Kingdom. 

Passing to ‘chemical injuries,’ 192 males and 829 females, or 
b21 together, die a frightful death of burning by their ‘ clothes 
taking fire’ in England alone. Why does net some authority inter- 
vene to protect the females of England from this wholesale living 
temation? Obviously, where only 192 males are sacrificed, as 
against 329 females, it is a question of occupation and of dress, and 
clearly the working dress is not suited to the domestic occupations. 
Ifthe miner is to be protected by act of Parliament against fire- 
damp, and women in workshops against even voluntary over-hours, 
why should not authority insist upon the use of uninflammable 
clothing for women ? 

Again, 21 males and 15 females die from internal scalds from 
‘drinking hot water ;’ and 859 males and 271 females, or 630 to- 
gether, end their lives in miserable pain from ‘ scalds’—in other 
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words, are scalded to death. 2725 males and 666 females are 
‘drowned ;’ and 895 males and 787 females, or 1632 together, were 
‘suffocated’ in 1877. Of these latter, 90-males and 25 females, 
or 115 together, were ‘choked with food ;’ 433 males and 439 
females were suffocated by ‘ bedclothes ;’ Wille 92 males and 89 
females—children, of course—were killed by ‘ overlaying.’ 

If human life can be protected in any way from this sad fate of 
violent death, society owes collectively as great a debt of responsi- 
bility as each individual citizen in taking all means dictated by soli- 
citude and possible precaution. That much of the sad balance of 
death above represented may be liquidated there can be no doubt; 
but it appears to me that public opinion and individual action will 
do more than can be accomplished by regulation and restriction, 
however useful and necessary their defenders may assume them to 
be. But, at the same time, human frailty and the experiments of 
life will largely contribute to a result which I have ventured to think 
partakes, more or less, of the inevitable. 
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By tHE AuTHuor oF ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Home.’ 





VI. Nieut. 


} \Marcaret did not remove her hand from his grasp, partly because 
1 ber mind was occupied with the difficulties of the position, partly 
) because she naturally relied upon him. That position, trying to her, 
yas pleasurable enough to Geoffrey, but he was too loyal to pro- 
) long it. 


‘I was told to look for the Tump,’ he said. ‘ Other landmarks 


vere the Castle and Moonlight Firs. I think I should know the 


Tump, or the Castle, but cannot see either. Can you recognise 
Moonlight Firs ?’ 

‘Every hill seems to have a Folly,’ she said, lookinground. ‘I 
mean a clump of trees on the top. Yes’—after a second search- 
ing gaze—‘ I believe that must be the Firs; it is larger than the 


He took Kitty’s bridle, and led the chestnut in the direction 


| of the copse. The distance was increased by the undulation of the 
| ground, but in twenty minutes it grew more distinct. 


‘Yes, I am sure it is Moonlight Firs,’ she said hopefully. 


_ ‘We shall find the track there.’ 


Kitty laboured up the steep slope wearily; Geoffrey patted and 


encouraged the mare. 


‘But what trees are these?’ said Margaret, with a sudden 


change of tone as they reached the summit. 


‘I am afraid they are beeches,’ said he. He ran forward, and 


found that they were. There were no firs. Margaret’s heart 
_ sank; the disappointment was very great. 


‘Look once more,’ he said. ‘ From this height there is a better 


_ view. See, there are three copses round us; is either like the 
| Firs ?’ 


‘They are all just alike,’ she said, in a troubled tone; then 
pleadingly, ‘ Geoffrey—think.’ 

‘There are the stars still,’ he said. 

‘Ah, yes,’ eagerly, and looking up. ‘I know the north star; 
there it is,’ pointing to the faint sparkle that has been the lamp of 
hope to so many weary hearts on foaming ocean and trackless 
plain. ‘And the Great Bear; the men call it Dick and His Team; 
it shines every night opposite my window, over the dovecot. Why, 
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of course, all we have to do is to turn our backs to it, and ride 
straight to Greene Ferne.’ 

‘Not quite, I fear,’ smiling at her impetuosity, for she wag 
turning Kitty’s head. ‘You see we should start from a different 
base, and our straight line might be projected for eternity before it 
came to your window.’ 

‘Then what's the use of astronomy?’ said Margaret promptly. 

‘ Well—really !’ puzzled to give a direct reply, ‘the difficulty 
is the longitude. But tell me, are there any roads crossing the 
Downs ?’ 

‘One or two, I think.’ 

Then we will go towards the north star; that will at least 
keep us in a straight line, and prevent us from going round in a 
circle. Sooner or later we must cross a road.’ 

‘Ts that all the stars can do for us ?’ 

‘ Under present circumstances—yes.’ 

They descended the slope; on the level ground he began to 
run, urging the tired mare to trot. | 

‘Do not do that,’ she said ; ‘you will be quite knocked up.’ 

‘IT do not mind in the least—for your sake. It is getting late, 
and we must hasten.’ | 

He was now seriously anxious, for her sake, to seek a road, 
and pushed on as hard as he could. The mare, however, walked 
up the next rise; at the summit, Margaret pointed to the east. 

‘The clouds are coming up,’ she said. Low down was a dark 
bank—a thicker night—rising swiftly, blotting out the stars one 
by one. Another burst forwards, and another walk, as Geoffrey 
began to feel the exertion. 

The ‘messengers’—small detached clouds, that precede the 
rest—were already passing overhead. The white glow on the 
northern horizon, indicating the position of the summer sun just 
beneath, was covered. On three sides the edges of the cloud rose 
up and began to meet above. ‘I trust it will not rain,’ thought 
Geoffrey. 

‘It is getting still warmer,’ said Margaret presently; ‘the 
Great Bear is hidden now.’ Under the mass of vapour the tempe- 
rature, warm before, became sultry and oppressive. | 

‘Stand up!’ said Geoffrey sharply to the mare, as they de- 
scended a steeper slope, and she stumbled. Then to Margaret, 
‘The mist is gone.’ It had insensibly disappeared as the clouds 
came over; they had now covered the sky, and it was dark. 

‘Will it thunder ?’ she asked anxiously. ‘It is very hot, and I 
believe I felt a drop of rain—and another.’ 

‘Only heat-drops,’ said Geoffrey, but his mind misgave him. 
The clouds swept over at a rapid pace, yet there was no breeze; 
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they were carried on an aerial current far above the earth. The 

le star was hidden; still Geoffrey kept on walking as fast as he 
“ould, trying to keep a straight line. He spoke to and cheered 
the mare frequently; she stumbled, and seemed nervous. There 
yas an intense electrical tension in the atmosphere. 

‘0, where are we now? said Margaret, as Kitty’s knees 
mstled against something, and she stopped and dragged at the 
bridle. ‘ What is this ?’ 

In the gloom a white shimmering surface stretched ont. 

‘A wheat-field,’ said Geoffrey; ‘we must go round it.’ Kitty 
resisted, wanting to nibble at the succulent stalks, not yet dried 
into straw by the sun. . | 

‘If it is wheat we are certainly wrong,’ said Margaret. ‘ We 
ought not to get on the plain among the ploughed fields; our 
roper road is on the turf somewhere. Pluck me a wheat-ear, 
please ; the stalk is sweet, and I am thirsty.’ 

He did so. Crushed by the teeth the stalk yielded a pleasant 
sweetness to the parched mouth. ‘It is the wine of the corn,” 
she said. He wanted tolead the mare round the field; but beyond 
was another of barley, and Margaret was so certain it was ihe 


wrong direction that he gave Yt up, and felt his way back to the ~ 


hill, as he thought. Proceeding along the ridge, a clump of trees 
loomed large close at hand. 

‘Moonlight Firs!’ cried Margaret joyfully, urging the mare. 
‘Please go and see what trees they are,’ she said. ‘Itis Geni ix 
distinguish.’ 

He ran forward, and in two minutes returned, silent. ‘Yes 
she said impatiently. 

‘ Beeches,’ he replied ; ‘ the same beeches.’ 

‘We have toiled round in a circle. What shall we do ?—nov 
we are lost indeed !’ Her voice went straight to his beari, and 
roused him to fresh exertions. 

‘It is strange that we see no lights,’ he said; «there musi 
be farmhouses or cottages somewhere.’ 

‘They all go to bed by daylight in summer—to save candies. 
Do let us go on—somewhere.’ He easily understood her nervans 
desire to move. The darkness seemed to increase; bui he lad the 
mare slowly. Every now and then a lark rose from the tar!—they 
could not see, but heard the wings—and fluttered away into the 
gloom. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Margaret suddenly. ‘What was that? 1 
thought I heard footsteps.’ 

‘It was nothing,’ said he, peering into the darknass. ‘He had 
himself heard steps distinctly, but he would not let her be alarmaé 
if he could help it. 
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words, are scalded to death. 2725 males and 666 females are 
‘drowned ;’ and 895 males and 737 females, or 1632 together, were 
‘suffocated’ in 1877. Of these latter, 90 males and 25 females, 
or 115 together, were ‘choked with food ;’ 483 males and 432 
females were suffocated by ‘ bedclothes ;’ while 92 males and 89 
females—children, of course—were killed by ‘ overlaying.’ 

If human life can be protected in any way from this sad fate of 
violent death, society owes collectively as great a debt of responsi- 
bility as each individual citizen in taking all means dictated by soli- 
citude and possible precaution. That much of the sad balance of 
death above represented may be liquidated there can be no doubt ; 
but it appears to me that public opinion and individual action will 
do more than can be accomplished by regulation and restriction, 
however useful and necessary their defenders may assume them to 
be. But, at the same time, human frailty and the experiments of 
life will largely contribute to a result which I have ventured to think 
partakes, more or less, of the inevitable. 
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VI. Nicut. 


MarcaretT did not remove her hand from his grasp, partly because 
her mind was occupied with the difficulties of the position, partly 
because she naturally relied upon him. That position, trying to her, 
was pleasurable enough to Geoffrey, but he was too loyal to_ pro- 
long it. 

‘I was told to look for the Tump,’ he said. ‘ Cther landmarks 
were the Castle and Moonlight Firs. I think I should know the 
Tump, or the Castle, but cannot see either. Can you recognise 
Moonlight Firs ?’ 

‘Every hill seems to have a Folly,’ she said, looking round. ‘|! 
mean a clump of trees on the top. Yes’—after a second searcli- 
ing gaze—‘ I believe that must be the Firs; it is larger than the 
rest.’ 

He took Kitty’s bridle, and led the chestnut in the direction 
of the copse. The distance was increased by the undulation of the 
eround, but in twenty minutes it grew more distinct. 

‘Yes, I am sure it is Moonlight Firs,’ she said hopefully. 
‘We shall find the track there.’ 

Kitty laboured up the steep slope wearily; Geoffrey patted and 
encouraged the mare. 

‘But what trees are these?’ said Margaret, with a sudden 
change of tone as they reached the summit. 

‘I am afraid they are beeches,’ said he. He ran forward, and 
found that they were. ‘There were no firs. Margaret’s heart 
sank; the disappointment was very great. 

‘Look once more,’ he said. ‘ From this height there is a better 
view. See, there are three copses round us; is either like the 
_ Firs ?’ 

‘They are all just alike,’ she said, in a troubled tone; then 
pleadingly, ‘ Geoffrey—think.’ 

‘There are the stars still,’ he said. 

‘Ah, yes,’ eagerly, and looking up. ‘I know the north star ; 


there it is,’ pointing to the faint sparkle that has been the lamp of 


hope to so many weary hearts on foaming ocean and trackless 
plain. ‘And the Great Bear; the men call it Dick and His Team ; 
it shines every night opposite my window, over the dovecot. Why, 
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of course, all we have to do is to turn our backs to it, and ride 
straight to Greene Ferne.’ 

‘Not quite, I fear,’ smiling at her impetuosity, for she was 
turning Kitty’s head. ‘You see we should start from a different 
base, and our straight line might be projected for eternity before it 
came to your window.’ 

‘Then what’s the use of astronomy?’ said Margaret promptly. 

‘Well—really !’ puzzled to give a direct reply, ‘the difficulty 
is the longitude. But tell me, are there any roads crossing the 
Downs ?’ 

‘One or two, I think.’ 

‘Then we will go towards the north star; that will at least 
keep us in a straight line, and prevent us from going round in a 
circle. Sooner or later we must cross a road.’ 

‘Is that all the stars can do for us ?’ 

‘ Under present circumstances—yes.’ 

They descended the slope; on the level ground he began to 
run, urging the tired mare to trot. 

‘Do not do that,’ she said; ‘you will be quite knocked up.’ 

‘I do not mind in the least—for your sake. It is getting late, 
and we must hasten.’ 

He was now seriously anxious, for her sake, to seek a road, 
and pushed on as hard as he could. The mare, however, walked 
up the next rise; at the summit, Margaret pointed to the east. 

‘The clouds are coming up,’ she said. Low down was a dark 
bank—a thicker night—rising swiftly, blotting out the stars one 
by one. Another burst forwards, and another walk, as Geoffrey 
began to feel the exertion. 

The ‘messengers’—small detached clouds, that precede the 
rest—were already passing overhead. The white glow on the 
northern horizon, indicating the position of the summer sun just 
beneath, was covered. On three sides the edges of the cloud rose 
up and began to meet above. ‘TI trust it will not rain,’ thought 
Geoffrey. 

‘It is getting still warmer,’ said Margaret presently; ‘the 
Great Bear is hidden now.’ Under the mass of vapour the tempe- 
rature, warm before, became sultry and oppressive. 

‘Stand up!’ said Geoffrey sharply to the mare, as they de- 
scended a steeper slope, and she stumbled. Then te Margaret, 
‘The mist is gone.’ It had insensibly disappeared as the clouds 
came over; they had now covered the sky, and it was dark. 

‘Will it thunder ?’ she asked anxiously. ‘It is very hot, and I 
believe I felt a drop of rain 





and another.’ 





‘Only heat-drops,’ said Geoffrey, but his mind misgave him. 
The clouds swept over at a rapid pace, yet there was no breeze ; 
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they were carried on an aerial current far above the earth. The 
pole star was hidden ; still Geoffrey kept on walking as fast as h 
could, trying to keep a straight line. He spoke to and cheered 
the mare frequently ; she stumbled, and seemed nervous. There 
was an intense electrical tension in the atmosphere. 

‘O, where are we now?’ said Margaret, as Kitty’s knees 
rustled against something, and she stopped and dragged at the 
bridle. ‘What is this ?’ 

In the gloom a white shimmering surface stretched out. 

‘A wheat-field,’ said Geoffrey; ‘we must go round it.’ Kitty 
resisted, wanting to nibble at the succulent stalks, not yet dried 
into straw by the sun. 

‘If it is wheat we are certainly wrong,’ said Margaret. ‘ We 
ought not to get on the plain among the ploughed fields; our 
proper road is on the turf somewhere. Pluck me a wheat-ear, 
please ; the stalk is sweet, and I am thirsty.’ 

He did so. Crushed by the teeth the stalk yielded a pleasant 
sweetness to the parched month. ‘It is the wine of the corn,’ 
she said. He wanted tolead the mare round the field; but beyond 
was another of barley, and Margaret was so certain it was the 
wrong direction that he gave it up, and felt his way back to the 
hill, as he thought. Proceeding along the ridge, a clump of trees 
loomed large close at hand. 

‘Moonlight Firs!’ cried Margaret joyfully, urging the mare. 
‘Please go and see what trees they are,’ she said. ‘It is difficult to 
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distinguish.’ 
He ran forward, and in two minutes returned, silent. ‘ Yes ?’ 
she said impatiently. 7 
‘ Beeches,’ he replied ; ‘the same beeches.’ j 
‘We have toiled round in a circle. What shall we do ?—now 


we are lost indeed!’ Her voice went straight to his heart, and 
roused him to fresh exertions. 


be farmhouses or cottages somewhere.’ 

‘ They all go to bed by daylight in summer—to save candles. 
Do let us go on—somewhere.’ He easily understood her nervous 
desire to move. ‘The darkness seemed to increase; but he led the 
mare slowly. Tvery now and then a lark rose from the turf—they 
could not see, but heard the wings—and fluttered away into thé 
eloom. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Margaret suddenly. ‘What was that? I 
thought I heard footsteps.’ 

‘It was nothing,’ said he, peering into the darkness. He had. 
himself heard steps distinctly, but he would not let her be alarmed 
if he could help it. 
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‘ There !’ she caught fast hold of his arm and drew him close. 
The heavy steps were distinctly audible for a moment, and then 
stopped. 

‘Who goes there?’ shouted Geoffrey, startling her with the 
sudden noise. His voice sounded hollow and dead in the vastness 
of the mighty hills. They listened : no answer. 

‘Let us go on quick,’ she said. Kitty moved again, painfully ; 
her rider glanced back. 

‘I am sure I saw something far off moving,’ she whispered. 

‘Nothing but a hawthorn-bush,’ said Geoffrey ; yet he had him- 
self discerned a shadowy something. Margaret had heard of the 
shepherds’ stories of the weird shapes that haunted the desolate 
places on the Downs. Kitty, obeying her impulse, pushed on more 
rapidly ; when they looked back again there was nothing. But 
almost suddenly the darkness increased ; it seemed to thicken and 
fall on them. In a few moments it was so intensely black that 
they could barely see each other. With it came a strange sense of 
oppression—a difficulty of breathing. Her hand on his shoulder 
trembled ; even the man felt a sense of something unusual, bent his 
brow and steeled himself to meet it. With her other hand she 
covered her face. In that pitch-black darkness, that almost sul- 
phurous air, it seemed as if a thunderbolt must fall. The mare 
stood still. 

In a minute there came a rushing sound—a rumbling of the 
ground ; it swept by on their left at a short distance. A faint 
‘baa’ told what it was. ‘ A flock of sheep,’ said Geoflrey. ‘ They 
have leaped the hurdles.’ 

‘They always do when the clouds come down,’ said Margaret, 
recollecting what the shepherds said. ‘ It will thunder.’ 

3ut it did not. The noise of the frightened flock grew less as 
they raced headlong away. Shortly afterwards the extreme black- 
ness lifted a little. Presently something like a copse came in- 
distinctly into view ahead. This roused Margaret’s fainting hope ; 
it might be Moonlight Firs, and they advanced again slowly. After 
a short while Kitty stood stock-still and would not move, neither 
for word nor blow; she backed instead. 

‘There must be something there,’ said Geoffrey, leaving the 
bridle and walking forward. His feet caught in some bushy heath ; 
he went on his knees and felt. In a yard his hand slipped into 
space—there was a chasm; he drew it back, then put his hand 
again and took up some earth from the side. It was white; 
then, dimly, he saw a white wall as it were beneath. An old 
chalk-quarry. ‘Thank Heaven for Kitty’s instinct!’ he muttered. 
‘We should have walked into it.’ He did not tell Margaret that 
it was a quarry; he said it was asteep place. She wanted to go on 
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to the copse ; with regret he noticed the weariness of her voice : slic 
was tired. He led iitty far on one side of the quarry, giving it 
a wide berth, and taking the line of the sheep, who had avoided the 
precipice more by luck than any sense they possess in that way. 
The extreme darkness had now passed; but the clouds remained, 
and it was gloomy. He walked slowly, thinking now of possible 
flint-pits. Suddenly Margaret drew rein, and slipped out of the 
saddle. 

‘I can’t ride any longer,’ she said. ‘Iam so tired; let me 
walk.’ 

She took his arm; in a few minutes she began to lean heavily 
upon it. With the other hand he upheld the mare; thus the 
woman and the animal relied upon the man. But Margaret’s spirit 
was unbroken—she walked as fast as she could. 

‘Ah, this is not the Firs either!’ she cried, as they reached 
some low underwood—nut-tree and hawthorn and thick bramble, 
overtopped by some stunted beeches, with but two or three firs 
among them. Passing round the small copse they came to an open- 
ing, and in the dimness saw some large gray stones inside. Utterly 
wearied and disappointed she left his arm, sat down on the soft 
turf, and leaned against a boulder. He looked closer. 

‘There is a dolmen under the trees,’ he said. ‘ Margaret dear, 
have you ever heard of this place ?’ 

‘ These are Gray Wethers,’ she said, in a low tone. ‘ And no 
doubt what you call the dolmen is the Cave.’ 

‘Then you know where we are ?’ 

‘QO, no; just the reverse. I have only heard people talk of it ; 
I have never been here before; all I know is we must have been 
going right away from Millbourne, just the opposite direction.’ 

‘Do not trouble, dear; it seems a little lighter. Stay here 
while I go out of the copse and look round.’ 

‘You will not go far away?’ She could not help saying it. 

‘No, indeed I will not.’ 

He went out some thirty yards, and then stopped, finding the 
eround began to decline. As she sat on the turf she could see his 
form against the sky; it was certainly lighter. In a rude circle 
the great gray boulders crouched around her ; just opposite was the 
dolmen. It was built of three large flat stones set on edge, form- 
ing the walls, and over these an immense flat one—the table-stone 
—made the roof, which sloped slightly aside. A dwarf house, of 
Cyclopean masonry; a house of a single chamber, the chamber of 
the dead. The place, she had heard, was the sepulchre of an 
ancient king—ofa nameless hero. This Cave, as the shepherds 
called it, was a tomb. They had a dim tradition of the spirits 
haunting such magic circles of the Past. A sense of loneliness 
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came over her—the silence of the vast expanse around weighed 
upon her; an unwonted nervousness took possession of her, as it 
naturally might in that dreary gloom. She tried to smile at her- 
self, and yet put out her hand, and touched the mare’s neck—she 
was grazing near: it was companionship. 

‘Margaret!’ Her name startled her in the oppressive stillness ; 
she was glad to rise and go to him, away from that shadowy place. 

‘The clouds are breaking fast,’ he said. ‘It will not rain; I 
am going to light a fire.’ 

‘A fire! Why, it is too warm now.’ 

‘Not for heat, but as a beacon. Some shepherd may see it, 
and come to us.’ 

‘Indeed he would not’—a little petulantly, for she was over- 
tired. ‘He would be afraid, and say it was Jack o’ the Lanthorn.’ 

‘Well, I will try; possibly a farmer may see it.’ 

‘But where is your fuel? You cannot see to pick up sticks in 
the copse.’ 

‘IT stumbled on two hurdles just now; one has been thatched 
with straw.’ 

‘I know; that is what the shepherds prop up with a stake, 
and sit behind as a shelter from the wind.’ 

‘And the furze-bush here will burn.’ She watched him tear 
some leaves out of his pocket-book, and place the fragments under 
the furze; then he added a little straw from the thatched hurdle, 
and a handful of dry grass. 

‘The stars are coming out again,’ said Margaret, looking round ; 
‘and what is that glow of light yonder?’ There was a white re- 
flection above the eastern horizon where she pointed. 

‘It must be the moon rising,’ he said, and applied a match to 
his bonfire. A blue tongue of flame curled upwards, an odour of 
smoke arose, and then asharp crackling, andasudden heat, that forced 
them to stand away. The bush burned fiercely, hissing and crack- 
ling as the fibres of the green wood and the pointed needles shri- 
velled up. By the light of the tawny flames he now saw the weary 
expression of her face; she must rest somewhere and somehow. 

‘Quick, Geoffrey! it is going out ; throw your hurdles on.’ 

‘On second thoughts I will not burn the hurdles.’ Nothing 
flares so swiftly or sinks so soon as furze; in a few minutes the 
beacon was out. 

‘IT must rest,’ she said, and went back to the trees and sat on 
a boulder. Opposite, the pale glow in the east shot up into the 
sky ; as it rose it became thinner and diffused. Slowly the waning 
moon came up over the ridge of a distant hill, whose top was 
brought out by the light behind it, as a well-defined black line 
against the sky. Vast shadows swept along and filled the narrow 
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vales—dark as the abyss of space; the slopes that faced eastwards 
shone with a faint gray. The distorted gibbous disk lifted itself 
above the edge—red as ruddle and enlarged by the refraction: a 
giant coppery moon, weird and magical. The forked branches of 
a tree on the hill stretched upwards across it, like the black arms 
of some gibbering demon. 

‘Look round once more,’ he said, as the disk cleared the ridge. 
‘Perhaps you may recognise some landmark, and I will run and 
bring assistance.’ 

‘ And leave me here alone!’ reproachfully. 

‘No, I will never leave you.’ There was an intense pleasure 
in feeling how thoroughly she relied upon him. They went out- 
side the copse and looked round. The dim moonlight was even 
more indefinite than the former mist and starlight. She saw 
nothing but hills, gray where the moonbeams touched them, black 
elsewhere ; great cavernous coombes; behind them a shadowy plain. 
Here and there a hawthorn-bush, fantastic in the faint light. It 
seemed as if a lengthened gaze might perhaps distinguish strange 
shapes flickering to and fro in the mystic waste. 

‘T see nothing but hills,’ she said. ‘I do not like to look; let 
us go back to the trees.’ 

She sat down again on the sunken boulder, where only a part 
of the space around and its spectral shadows was visible. 

‘I feel so sleepy,’ she said. Doubtless the warmth made her 
drowsy as well as weariness. ‘I thinkI shall liedown.’ She sat on 
the sward and leaned against the stone; Geoffrey felt the short 
grass, it was perfectly dry. 

‘If only I had something to wrap round you!’ he said. ‘ How 
foolish I have been! Mr. Fisher’s rug that was strapped on my 
horse would have been the very thing! I am so angry with myself 
—TI ought to have thought of it.’ 

‘But how could you anticipate ?’ 

‘At least, wrap your handkerchief about your neck.’ 

‘I do not want it; it is too warm. But I will, as you wish 
me to.’ 

An idea suddenly occurred to him; he went on his knees and 
crawled right under the table-stone of the dolmen—into the tomb. 
She watched him with a sleepy horror of the place. In a minute 
he emerged triumphant. 

‘I have found it—this is it. It is a house built on purpose 
for you.’ 

‘O, I hope not,’ shuddering ; ‘ though, of course, we must all 
die.’ 

‘Why—what do you mean ?’ 
‘ That is a tomb.’ 
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‘A tomb!’ laughing ; ‘ O yes, perhaps it was once, two thousand 
years ago, before Pisces became Aries.’ 

‘T do not understand,’ petulantly. ‘ Do let me sleep.’ 

‘I mean before the precession of the equinoxes had changed 
the position of the stars ; it was so very long ago—’ 

‘Please don’t talk to me.’ 

‘But I want you to come in here.’ 

‘In there! Impossible !’ 

‘But do, Margaret; it is quite empty ; only like a room. The 
eround inside is as dry as a floor, and the roof will shelter you 
from the night air, and, perhaps, save you from illness.’ 

‘I couldn’t—no; please.’ 

‘Well, just come and look.’ 

‘I won’t—there !’ quite decidedly. 

‘ Margaret !’ 

He took her arm; notwithstanding her declaration she rose 
and followed him. She did not resent his making her do it in that 
wild and desolate place ; had he tried to compel her in civilisation, 
he would have failed. Once inside it, the Cave was not at all 
dreadful; she could sit upright, and, as he said, it was merely a 
chamber, open on one side. He then went to fetch the hurdles to 
make her a rough couch—it was with some thought of this that he 
had not burned them—knowing anything between the sleeper and the 
bare ground will prevent stiffness or chill. He saw that the moon 
had illuminated a valley on the right hand, and walked to the edge, 
thinking that perhaps a cottage might be in the hollow. There 
was nothing, but this caused him to be a little longer gone. Now 
Margaret was just in that state between waking and sleeping when 
shadows take shape and the silence speaks, nor could she forget 
that the Cave had once been a tomb. She looked out and involun- 
tarily uttered a cry. Among the boulders stood a shapeless white- 
ness—a form rather than a thing, in the midst of the circle. She 
covered her face with her hands. Geoffrey returning heard the cry, 
and came running. 

‘What! How fortunate!’ he exclaimed. She looked again—it 
was the gray, Geoffrey’s horse; in her nervous dread she had not 
recognised it in the shadow. 

‘This is fortunate,’ he said, ignoring her alarm. ‘The poor 
fellow must have hobbled after us—perhaps not so very far, as 
we went round in a circle. Why, this must have been what we 
heard—the heavy steps, don’t you remember? I can make a 
couch now’—unstrapping the rug, and removing the saddle, and 
also from Kitty. Then he took the thatched hurdle, and placed it 
on the floor of the Cave, straw uppermost. It was perfectly clean ; 
the straw bleached white by the wind of the hills. The saddles 
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made a rude support for her shoulders. She stood up, and he wound 
the rug—which was a large one—about her till she was swathed in 
it, and a kind of hood came round her head. She reclined upon 
the hurdle, leaning against the saddles; and lastly, at his wish, 
adjusted the handkerchief lightly over her face, so that she might 
breathe easily, and yet so as to keep the night air away. Then he 
placed the second hurdle, which was not thatched, across the open 
side of the Cave, partly closing it like a door, but not too completely. 

‘Why, I am quite comfortable,’ she said. ‘ Only it is too warm.’ 

‘That is a good fault ; good-night.’ 

‘Good-night.’ <A long pause. 

‘ Geoffrey—where are you ?’ 

‘Sitting by the door of your chamber.’ 

‘ You have been very kind.’ 

‘I have done nothing.’ 

‘You have no shelter ; what shall you do ?’ 

‘I do not mind in the least; you forget I have been used to 
the bush.’ <A second long silence. 

‘Geofirey !’ very gently. 

‘I am here, dear.’ 

‘Do not go far away.’ 

‘Rest assured I will not.’ 

Silence again—this time not broken. 

By and by, he approached, and listened; the low regular 
breathing convinced him that she slept at last. ‘She must be 
very, very weary,’ he thought, ‘and I—’ Scarce a word had been 
said that might not have been uttered before the world, and yet he 
felt a secret assurance that her heart was turning towards him. 





(To be continued.) 








AN ENFANT TERRIBLE. 
By H. D. Tratuu. 





I. 


Tue baby was born on a lowering morn 
In Seventeen Eighty-and-Nine, 
And poets and sages enacted the Mages 

Who hailed the event divine. 


Their ‘ star in the west’ had, it must be confessed, 
A slightly sulphureous gleam ; 

But it faithfully led to the tumble-down shed, 
At the sign of ‘ The Old Régime.’ 


The adorers brought of the gold of Thought, 
And the myrrh and frankincense of Song ; 

And they worshipped the birth that redeemed the earth 
From the Old Dispensation of wrong. 


With each other they vied for the pleasure and pride 
Of preparing the Prince’s crown, 

And every one smiled on the infant mild 
Till he kicked—and the house fell down. 


II. 


Then the poets and sages who acted as Mages 
Went home to consider the scene, 

And with serious looks sat them down to their books 
To resolve what this portent should mean. 


And when they had found upon reasoning sound 
What the strange new thing must be, 

They compared their notes, and collected the votes, 
And it seemed that they couldn’t agree. 


Some courageously said a mistake had been made, 
That the good they had worshipped was evil, 

Their Saviour supposed, by his conduct disclosed 
For an obvious limb of the Devil. 


But others demurred to this view, and preferred 
A conclusion less humbling to pride, 

And admitting the child to be wayward and wild 
His Satanic extraction denied. 
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"Twas (they said) premature to affect to be sure 
How a babe later on will behave, 

And for all that the boy had begun to destroy, 
It might well be his mission to save. 


III. 


But to common surprise, while disputed the wise, 
Was the infant inspired or mad, | 

To boyhood ’twas reared, and it shortly appeared 
That the world was too small for the lad. 


He had got him a blade at Ajaccio made, 
And had picked up a song at Marseilles, 

And had rigged up a flag from a three-coloured rag 
He had fixed to its staff—with nails. 


A bonnet of red he had cocked on his head, 
Steel-bright were his eyes, and wild ; 

Unkempt was his hair, and his legs were bare— 
A truly unusual child ! 


IV. 
So sallied he forth, East, South, and North, 
To the barren lands and the fair ; 


To the South in its glows, to the North in its snows, 
To the East in its desert-glare. 


To the Elbe, to the Rhine, through the plumed Apennine, 
Over Italy’s plains he hastes ; 

Then Eastward far—till his conquering star 
Grew dim on the Syrian wastes : 


To the shores of the Nile; to the Knights’ old isle ; 
Then again by the pierced Pyrenees, 


South, south, ever south, to the Mid-sea’s mouth, 
At the Pillars of Hercules. 


East, North, and South, as a flood to its mouth 
Bears trees of the forest uptorn, 

On the towering crest of the wave in his breast 
Was the terrible urchin borne. 


With the spilth of his hands he slaked the sands 
Athirst of Egyptian suns ; , 
He scarred the scalp of the frozen Alp 
With the wheels of his clambering guns. 
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Sank hearts of kings when rustled the wings 
Of his eagles about their ears ; 

At his cannon-knell old empires fell, 
And thrones of a thousand years. 


All wisdom of time, all streneth of prime, 
At the foot of this stripling crude, 

With his head in a blaze of its single craze, 
Lay stupefied, spent, subdued ! 


Fa 
And the doctors? Well, if the truth be to tell, 
Even some in opinion stout, 


Who had clung to the creed that the child was indeed 
A Messiah, began to doubt. 


But the sturdiest ones still stuck to their guns, 
And maintained his legation divine ; 

‘Not peace, but a sword,’ was the scriptural word, 
From which he had taken his line. 


Then the kings he o’erthrew had had only their due, 
And might even a punishment worse 

Have deservedly got for a certain vile plot, 
To strangle the baby at nurse. 


VI. 
Thus the doctors cried; but the world outside, 
That life, not books, understands— 


The Great Commonplace—had already the case 
Withdrawn from the doctors’ hands. 


To the men of the field and the mart was revealed, 
Through a mist of conceptions vague, 

One truth, clear as light, that, cost what it might, 
They must promptly abate this plague. 


So the nations clubbed, that the boy might be drubbed ; 
While he, with unwavering mind, 

Stood, a new Athanase—would the whole world face 
For a creed—of a different kind. 


He fought hard and hot, and with varying lot, 
And with hopes now high, now low, 

Till a certain forenoon, in the month of June, 
When he closed with his strongest foe. 
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They closed, and the shock made Europe to rock, 
And the pulse of her heart to stay, 

While the wrestlers gasped, in their death-grip clasped, 
For all one breathless day. 


But his glass was run; sank, sank with the sun 
The line of its lessening sand, 

And as night came down he was prostrate thrown, 
And the great sword torn from his hand. 


This, safe under lock, on a sea-girt rock 
They hid ; and it six years lay 

Condemned to rust in the island dust, 
Till it rusted its heart away. 


While as for the boy who had wrought such annoy 
To the world in his youthful fling, 

Of his ways to repent, straight home he was sent 
In charge of a Christian king. 


They tore down his rag of a tricolor flag, 
And they gave him a banner instead, 

Of a beautiful white, with lilies bedight, 
And gold for the blue and the red. 


They put him to school of the good priests’ rule, 
To atone by penance and praise 

And prostration of soul for his Carmagnole, 
And mass for his Marseillaise. 


Vil. 


In this excellent way (so the doctors say) 
Was the scapegrace led to reform ; 

And a grave middle age, respected and sage, 
Has succeeded his youth of storm. 


And (excepting, perhaps, one unlucky relapse 
From his later regenerate state, 

Into juvenile ways on the great Three Days, 
And another in ’forty-eight, 


And a third—worst far—at the end of the War) 
He has yearly become more staid ; 
More and more like that other, his English brother, 
Who’s fat, and has taken to trade. 
VOL. I. XX 
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And though, here and there, some devil-may-care 
Of a Russ or a Bursch by the Spree 

May claim him as kin, they will shortly begin, 
Oats sown, to reform, just as he. 


VIII. 


Thus the doctors declare with their confident air ; 
But many there be who avow 

That, for all they have seen of thy altered mien, 
O Democracy, dread art thou! 


If their fancy essay thy form to portray, 
In the vision that faces them then, 

No shape they behold of the stature and mould 
Of a man among mortal men. 


But rather in thought is thy emblem wrought 
Mysterious, formless, vast ; 

A giant of stone on a giant throne, 
Like the gods of the long-buried past. 


Yet about thy feet light chatterers meet, 
Politician and pamphleteer, 

And learnedly prose on the form of thy toes, 
Or the toe which may chance to be near. 


Not caring to raise their complacent gaze 
So high that a glance may fall 

On the hands laid at ease o’er the monstrous knees— 
Those hands which could cover us all! 


Not caring to trace on the stone-hewn face, 
With its distance-questioning eyes, 

That inscrutable smile of the Head by the Nile 
That is dumb till the sun shall rise. 


When its first rays smite, what chord of affright 
Will it sound for the world’s new song ? 
What ground-tone of fear ?—Who lives, he shall hear: 

May he not have lived too long! 
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THERE is scarcely any country in Europe or out of it that produces 
such excellent raw material for the manufacture of soldiers as Spain. 
This is owing to two causes—the natural sobriety of the Spaniard, 
and the fact that for the last nine centuries Spain has been in a 
continual state of warfare. 

Since the days of Pelayo down to the conquest of Grenada the 
country was, inch by inch, province by province, reconquered from the 
Moors; and from the fall of the Moorish empire in Spain as late as 
the beginning of the present century, Spain sent forth her countless 
legions, and overran Italy, the Netherlands, and America, part of 
Africa, and the Philippenas in Asia; and the history of Spanish 
conquest is written with the names of Alva, Parma, Hernando 
Cortez, and Pizaro. 

The nation that not only furnished these commanders, but also 
provided the troops that they lead, must be preéminently a military 
nation; and the traces of this warlike bias are as perceptible in 
the Spanish peasant of to-day as in their forefathers, who furnished 
the armies that vanquished Francis I. of France, or the adventurers 
who subjugated Mexico and Peru. The principal arm of the Spanish 
military service is and was her infantry, and in the wars of the Middle 
Ages played, with the Swiss pikemen, no inconsiderable part; and 
it was due to this Spanish infantry that the battle of Marignan was 
gained, and Francis I. made the prisoner of Charles V.; for, armed 
like the Roman legions with only the sword and buckler, at this 
memorable battle they hewed their way through the forest of Swiss 
pikemen, and decided the action in favour of the Emperor. 

The Spanish conscript of to-day, when he is drafted into the 
army, is by no means the awkward and timorous Dlanc bec of the 
French conscription ; he has been used from his childhood not only 
to bodily fatigue and privation (which are inseparable from his mode 
of life and the disposition of the country he inhabits), but also to 
scenes of bloodshed and violence; for there are few provinces in 
Spain which are not overrun with smugglers, who are continually 
engaged in endless and bloody frays with the revenue-officers ; and 
again, the bullfights of the larger towns, as well as those of the 
novillos (yearling bulls) which take place in every village, have 
from his youth hardened his heart, and made him familiar with death 
and violence. I remember, in an expedition into Aragon during 
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the last Carlist war, an example of this, which struck me at the 
time. We had made a foray into the enemy’s country to get 
horses, raise war contributions, and get the quintos (conscripts), 
who would otherwise have been taken by the enemy. We were 
surprised at a place called Luna, and nearly cut off, and were saved 
only by the courage of these very quintos, who had been torn from 
their homes the day before, but who under fire did us invaluable 
service as light infantry, fighting, though with inferior weapons, 
with a steadiness that would have done credit to seasoned troops. 
The best soldiers are drawn from the provinces of Castille, 
Aragon, Estremadura, Navarre, and the Mancha; for in these dis- 
tricts the inhabitants are inured to fatigue and privation, are sober 
and courageous, though among themselves they are by no means 
peaceable, above all in Navarre, where murder is so common that it 
takes the name of hacer una muerte (literally, ‘ causing a death’). 
Once brigaded into their regiments they become excessively peaceable, 
patient, and long-suffering, and, above all, what the Spanish qualify as 
callado (in English, ‘ hushed’), the full meaning of which is given in 
the ‘ general orders to officers,’ wherein they are charged to allow 
no complaints whatever, ‘no matter how great the privations, or 
how little they may receive of bread or pay.’ With troops from 
these districts these orders are a dead letter, as they never complain ; 
and under circumstances which would try any other race beyond 
endurance are, if not cheerful, at least always ready for their duty, 
and never fail in it. Added to this, they have a fortitude under 
fire (I was never able to determine whether it came from a contemy* 
of danger or an ignorance of it) which is astonishing, a resist- 
ance to fatigue which is unequalled in any other army, a devotion 
to their officers (once they have gained their men’s confidence) 
which makes them susceptible of being led anywhere, and an esprit 
de corps that enables their commander, when he knows how to profit 
by it, to do wonders with them, as every Spanish soldier believes 
that his regiment is the first corps of the first army of the world. 
As an example of the matériel and morale, we will take a Castil- 
lian, a private soldier in the Cacadores de Reus. Our man is small 
in stature, light in build, but capable of great endurance ; and if 
from the mountains is rather inclined to be fair than dark; but the 
sun of Africa and Cuba (for the medals that he wears show that 
he took part in the expedition to Morocco as well as the campaign 
against the Cuban insurgents) has scorched him to a deep bronze 
colour, which appears even darker when contrasted with the white 
canvas covering of his ros; for this is the name of the Spanish 
infantry shako. The three crosses of the ‘ Merito Militar’ (for in 
Spain the same cross is given over and over again; and it is not an 
unusual thing to see men who have as many as half-a-dozen crosses of 
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the same order, given, however, for distinct acts of merit) bear witness 
that he has served his country well, and that his services have been 
appreciated. His long brown beard falls on his capote, and covers 
the metal numbers on his collar; but the double row of buttons are 
as bright as much polishing can make them, and his belts and 
accoutrements show an intimate acquaintance with the brush, as 
does, in fact, all the rest of his equipment; the linen bag that 
serves for a knapsack is clean and tidily packed, and the broad 
white bands that come over his chest and hold it on his shoulders 
lay flat and smooth. The skirts of his capote are drawn backwards, 
their front corners fastened to the buttons of the tail-pockets ; this 
gives him an air of having on a heavy badly-cut dresscoat, but 
allows him great freedom in the use of his legs, which are incased 
in red trousers of what is known as the ‘ pegtop’ cut, which in turn 
are gathered into polainas (or gaiters of brown cloth), which come 
down well over the ankle and instep. On his feet he wears the 
Spanish alpargata, sandals made of plaited hemp, and held to the 
foot by a strong black-cotton braid, which goes from the toe to 


the heel of this sandal, crossing over the instep, leaving the sides of 


the foot naked and perfectly free ; indeed the only part protected is 
the sole and part of the heel. These sandals, at first sight, appear 
the most uncomfortable protection for the foot that has ever been 
devised by human ingenuity; but, once accustomed to them, they 
surpass any shoe that has ever been made, as the foot is perfectly 
free and is never galled, as is often the case with ordinary army 
boots. This does not mean that the Spanish soldier is shod with 
alpargatas alone: he has, as all other soldiers have, leather shoes, 
which, however, he only wears when in the larger towns, when the 
roads are muddy (a rare occurrence in the greater part of Spain), or 
when on leave; all the real work is done in alpargatas, and they 
are, perhaps, the secret of the wonderful staying power of the 
Spanish infantry soldier. 

The march has been long, as the dust that hes in the folds 
of his uniform can testify; the empty leather bottle that hangs 
at his belt shows that it has been hot also; but there he stands 
quietly with his hands crossed on the muzzle of his Remington 
and his chin resting on his hands, the salient lines of his tanned 
face, dusty uniform, and metal accoutrements lit up by the glori- 
ous rays of a Spanish sunset. There is a slightly-fatigued look 
in his face as he waits with his comrades in the middle of the 
Plaza till the alguazil shall come with the billets to lodge them. 
Perhaps he is thinking of the far-off village in the mountains, where 
he passed his childhood, or perhaps he may be seeing again in 
memory the burning plains of Morocco, or the magnificent foliage 
of the Cuban savannas ; but be that as it may, his thoughts are 
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evidently far away from the present, and his look seems to turn in- 
wards, as is the case with those who descend into the grave of the 
buried past. The alguazil comes at last, and distributes to every 
other man the billet which is to lodge two of them. These are 
little slips of paper on which it is specified that the householder, in 
whose name they are made out, is to lodge two soldiers, giving 
them one bed for the pair; moreover, salt, vinegar, and the use of 
the fire to cook their rations. The adjutant then tells off the men 
who are for duty; the officer in command gives the order, ‘A alojarse !’ 
(To your billets!) ; the men disappear right and left in search of 
their lodgings; the idlers, who have been in the market-place 
watching the arrival of the troop, gradually disperse; and compara- 
tive quiet is restored. 

Let us follow our man to his lodging. By his easy gait and 
elastic step no one would fancy that he has made twelve Spanish 
leagues since daybreak; but such is nevertheless the case. On 
arriving at the house where he has been quartered, he strikes with 
the stock of his rifle on the massive door, saying at the same time, 
in a loud deep voice, ‘Ave Maria purissima!’ which is the usual 
formula in Spain on entering a strange house; the answer, ‘ Sin 
pecado concebida!’ (Conceived without sin!) is immediately given. 
‘Quien va ?’? (Who is there?) He then enters, shows his billet, and 
place is made for him by the fire. He commences by laying aside 
his arms and baggage, then takes his tobacco and cigarette-papers 
from his pocket, rolls a cigarette, and offers the pouch to the men 
who may happen to be present, an offer which is, by the way, always 
accepted. The ice being thus broken, he submits patiently to the 
inquisitiveness of the inmates of the house, listening intently, how- 
ever, for the bugle-call for ‘rations.’ As soon as he hears it, he 
hurries away to the town-hall, where the distribution is usually 
made, waits patiently till his name is called, though he may perhaps 
be fasting since morning. By this time the twilight has deepened 
into night, and the only lights that guide him are the stars or the 
dull lamps that burn before some shrine of the Virgin, as he returns 
to his house. At last he reaches it, and asks the patrona (for so 
the hostess is called) te do him the favour to cook his rations, which 
is nothing more than a request that she will give him his supper 
out of what she has prepared for her family, taking in return the 
meat he may have received—a request that is rarely refused—he 
keeping the rest of the ration, which is made up of bread and wine, 
and will serve him on the march of the following day. While supper 
is preparing, he undergoes a cross-fire of questions, such as: 

‘What province do you come from ?’ 

‘Old Castille.’ 

‘Ah, I have been there,’ says the master of the house. ‘Iwas 
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once in Burgos, and have a nephew at Valladolid. Where have you 
come from to-day ?’ 

‘From Sanguesa, by the road over the mountains.’ 

‘Yes, yes; a long march, but I daresay you have made longer. 
You look as though you had served long in the army ?’ 

‘Eleven years last Easter.’ 

‘ Carramba, a long time! And have you never been home since 
then ?’ 

‘No; the nearest I have been was when we went with Concha 
into Navarre. My regiment passed within half a league of my 
village; I could see it in the mountains, but was not able to go 
there.’ 

‘And your parents ; have you not seen or heard from them in al! 
this time ?’ says the patrona, looking up from her pots and pans. 

‘No; but I sometimes have letters. I have one now; but as | 
cannot read [ must wait till our corporal has time to read it for me.’ 

‘Have you a novia (sweetheart) at home?’ asks one of the 
daughters. 

This question causes a general laugh, and Mariquita retires, 
blushing, to the other end of the room, to hide her confusion as her 
father says : 

‘He has twenty, and in more places than one, I'll be sworn.’ 

By this time supper is ready, and every one takes his place at 
the table, the women waiting till the men have finished, and for a 
few moments there is no other noise but the clatter of the wooden 
spoons in the little clay dishes in which each person has been 
served. 

When the cravings of hunger are over, conversation again com- 
mences. 

‘How do you like the service ?’ 

‘Well enough; besides, I have become accustomed to it now.’ 

‘How much do they pay you a day ?’ 

‘One real (24d.), besides my crosses, which bring me twenty 
reals apiece every month.’ 

(For in Spain the cross of the ‘ Merito Militar’ brings in a cer- 
fain sum, which varies according to circumstances, some bringing 
more and some less than the above-named sum.) 

‘Are you never stationed in the towns ?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘Are you quartered on the townspeople as in the villages?’ 

‘No; in the cities we are in barracks.’ 

‘And do you prefer them ?’ 

‘No; there is too much duty in the towns—guards, piquets, 
patrols, drills, escorts, and the like, till we have scarce an hour to 
ourselves in the week.’ 
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the last Carlist war, an example of this, which struck me at the 
time. We had made a foray into the enemy’s country to get 
horses, raise war contributions, and get the quintos (conscripts), 
who would otherwise have been taken by the enemy. We were 
surprised at a place called Luna, and nearly cut off, and were saved 
only by the courage of these very quintos, who had been torn from 
their homes the day before, but who under fire did us invaluable 
service as light infantry, fighting, though with inferior weapons, 
with a steadiness that would have done credit to seasoned troops. 
The best soldiers are drawn from the provinces of Castille, 
Aragon, Estremadura, Navarre, and the Mancha; for in these dis- 
tricts the inhabitants are inured to fatigue and privation, are sober 
and courageous, though among themselves they are by no means 
peaceable, above all in Navarre, where murder is so common that it 
takes the name of hacer una muerte (literally, ‘ causing a death’). 
Once brigaded into their regiments they become excessively peaceable, 
patient, and long-suffering, and, above all, what the Spanish qualify as 
callado (in English, ‘ hushed’), the full meaning of which is given in 
the ‘ general orders to officers,’ wherein they are charged to allow 
no complaints whatever, ‘no matter how great the privations, or 
how little they may receive of bread or pay.’ With troops from 
these districts these orders are a dead letter, as they never complain ; 
and under circumstances which would try any other race beyond 
endurance are, if not cheerful, at least always ready for their duty, 
and never fail in it. Added to this, they have a fortitude under 
fire (I was never able to determine whether it came from a contempt 
of danger or an ignorance of it) which is astonishing, a resist- 
ance to fatigue which is unequalled in any other army, a devotion 
to their officers (once they have gained their men’s confidence) 
which makes them susceptible of being led anywhere, and an esprit 
de corps that enables their commander, when he knows how to profit 
by it, to do wonders with them, as every Spanish soldier believes 
that his regiment is the first corps of the first army of the world. 
As an example of the matériel and morale, we will take a Castil- 
lian, a private soldier in the Cacadores de Reus. Our man is small 
in stature, light in build, but capable of great endurance ; and if 
from the mountains is rather inclined to be fair than dark ; but the 
sun of Africa and Cuba (for the medals that he wears show that 
he took part in the expedition to Morocco as well as the campaign 
against the Cuban insurgents) has scorched him to a deep bronze 
colour, which appears even darker when contrasted with the white 
canvas covering of his ros; for this is the name of the Spanish 
infantry shako. The three crosses of the ‘ Merito Militar’ (for m 
Spain the same cross is given over and over again; and it is not an 
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ihe same order, given, however, for distinct acts of merit) bear witness 
that he has served his country well, and that his services have been 
appreciated. His long brown beard falls on his capote, and covers 
the metal numbers on his collar; but the double row of buttons are 
as bright as much polishing can make them, and his belts and 
accoutrements show an intimate acquaintance with the brush, as 
does, in fact, all the rest of his equipment; the linen bag that 
serves for a knapsack is clean and tidily packed, and the broad 
white bands that come over his chest and hold it on his shoulders 
lay flat and smooth. The skirts of his capote are drawn backwards, 
their front corners fastened to the buttons of the tail-pockets ; this 
gives him an air of having on a heavy badly-cut dresscoat, but 
allows him great freedom in the use of his legs, which are incased 
in red trousers of what is known as the ‘ pegtop’ cut, which in turn 
are gathered into polainas (or gaiters of brown cloth), which come 
down well over the ankle and instep. On his feet he wears the 
Spanish alpargata, sandals made of plaited hemp, and held to the 
foot by a strong black-cotton braid, which goes from the toe to 
the heel of this sandal, crossing over the instep, leaving the sides of 
the foot naked and perfectly free ; indeed the only part protected is 
the sole and part of the heel. These sandals, at first sight, appear 
the most uncomfortable protection for the foot that has ever been 
devised by human ingenuity ; but, once accustomed to them, they 
surpass any shoe that has ever been made, as the foot is perfectly 
free and is never galled, as is often the case with ordinary army 
boots. This does not mean that the Spanish soldier is shod with 
alpargatas alone: he has, as all other soldiers have, leather shoes, 
which, however, he only wears when in the larger towns, when the 
roads. are muddy (a rare occurrence in the greater part of Spain), or 
when on leave; all the real work is done in alpargatas, and they 
are, perhaps, the secret of the wonderful staying power of the 
Spanish infantry soldier. 

The march has been long, as the dust that lies in the folds 
of his uniform can testify; the empty leather bottle that hangs 
at his belt shows that it has been hot also; but there he stands 
quietly with his hands crossed on the muzzle of his Remington 
and his chin resting on his hands, the salient lines of his tanned 
face, dusty uniform, and metal accoutrements lit up by the glori- 
ous rays of a Spanish sunset. There is a slightly-fatigued look 
in his face as he waits with his comrades in the middle of the 
Plaza till the alguazil shall come with the billets to lodge them. 
Perhaps he is thinking of the far-off village in the mountains, where 
he passed his childhood, or perhaps he may be seeing again in 
memory the burning plains of Morocco, or the magnificent foliage 
of the Cuban savannas; but be that as it may, his thoughts are 
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evidently far away from the present, and his look seems to turn ip. 
wards, as is the case with those who descend into the grave of the 
buried past. The alguazil comes at last, and distributes to every 
other man the billet which is to lodge two of them. These are 
little slips of paper on which it is specified that the householder, in 
whose name they are made out, is to lodge two soldiers, giving 
them one bed for the pair; moreover, salt, vinegar, and the use of 
the fire to cook their rations. The adjutant then tells off the men 
who are for duty; the officer in command gives the order, ‘A alojarse!’ 
(To your billets!) ; the men disappear right and left in search of 
their lodgings; the idlers, who have been in the market-place 
watching the arrival of the troop, gradually disperse; and compara- 
tive quiet is restored. 

Let us follow our man to his lodging. By his easy gait and 
elastic step no one would fancy that he has made twelve Spanish 
leagues since daybreak; but such is nevertheless the case. On 
arriving at the house where he has been quartered, he strikes with 
the stock of his rifle on the massive door, saying at the same time, 
in a loud deep voice, ‘Ave Maria purissima!’ which is the usual 
formula in Spain on entering a strange house; the answer, ‘Sin 
pecado concebida!’ (Conceived without sin!) is immediately given. 
‘Quien va ?’ (Who is there?) He then enters, shows his billet, and 
place is made for him by the fire. He commences by laying aside 
his arms and baggage, then takes his tobacco and cigarette-papers 
from his pocket, rolls a cigarette, and offers the pouch to the men 
who may happen to be present, an offer which is, by the way, always 
accepted. The ice being thus broken, he submits patiently to the 
inquisitiveness of the inmates of the house, listening intently, how- 
ever, for the bugle-call for ‘rations.’ As soon as he hears it, he 
hurries away to the town-hall, where the distribution is usually 
made, waits patiently till his name is called, though he may perhaps 
be fasting since morning. By this time the twilight has deepened 
into night, and the only lights that guide him are the stars or the 
dull lamps that burn before some shrine of the Virgin, as he returns 
to his house. At last he reaches it, and asks the patrona (for so 
the hostess is called) te do him the favour to cook his rations, which 
is nothing more than a request that she will give him his supper 
out of what she has prepared for her family, taking in return the 
meat he may have received—a request that is rarely refused—he 
keeping the rest of the ration, which is made up of bread and wine, 
and will serve him on the march of the following day. While supper 
is preparing, he undergoes a cross-fire of questions, such as: 
‘What province do you come from ?’ 

‘Old Castille.’ 
‘Ah, I have been there,’ says the master of the house. ‘1 was 
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once in Burgos, and have a nephew at Valladolid. Where have you 
come from to-day ?’ 

‘From Sanguesa, by the road over the mountains.’ 

‘Yes, yes; a long march, but I daresay you have made longer. 
You look as though you had served long in the army?’ 

‘Eleven years last Easter.’ 

‘Carramba, a long time! And have you never been home since 
then ?’ 

' €No; the nearest I have been was when we went with Concha 
into Navarre. My regiment passed within half a league of my 
village; I could see it in the mountains, but was not able to go 
there.’ 

‘And your parents; have you not seen or heard from them in all 
this time ?’ says the patrona, looking up from her pots and pans. 

‘No; but I sometimes have letters. I have one now; but as I 
cannot read I must wait till our corporal has time to read it for me.’ 

‘Have you a novia (sweetheart) at home?’ asks one of the 
daughters. 

This question causes a general laugh, and Mariquita retires, 
blushing, to the other end of the room, to hide her confusion as her 
father says : 

‘He has twenty, and in more places than one, I'll be sworn.’ 

By this time supper is ready, and every one takes his place at 
the table, the women waiting till the men have finished, and for a 
few moments there is no other noise but the clatter of the wooden 
spoons in the little clay dishes in which each person has been 
served. 
~ When the cravings of hunger are over, conversation again com- 
mences. 

‘ How do you like the service ?’ 

‘Well enough; besides, I have become accustomed to it now.’ 

‘How much do they pay you a day ?’ 

‘One real (23d.), besides my crosses, which bring me twenty 
reals apiece every month.’ 

(For in Spain the cross of the ‘ Merito Militar’ brings in a cer- 
tain sum, which varies according to circumstances, some bringing 
more and some less than the above-named sum.) 

‘Are you never stationed in the towns ?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘ Are you quartered on the tow nspeople as in the villages?’ 

‘No; in the cities we are in barracks.’ 

‘And do you prefer them ?’ 

‘No; there is too much duty in the towns—guards, piquets, 
patrols, drills; escorts, and the like, till we have scarce an hour to 
ourselves in the week.’ 
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‘But I suppose you are better fed than when on the march % > the 
‘That depends; we have our rancho (mess), which is made > pea 
up of meat, beans, rice, potatoes, or stock-fish ; and our two pounds > for 
of bread and pinta of wine every day.’ > int 
‘ But if you have all this, you are better off than here.’ : 
‘Yes, but we don’t have it all at once ; sometimes one thing and | mo 
sometimes another ; but scarcely ever enough of anything, excepting | uw 
pan y palo (bread and stick), and of the palo we get more than the 
we like.’ ; of 
‘Who cooks for you ?’ hazards the patrona. hse] 
‘There are five cooks to each company.’ } a 
‘What do you do for plates, and where do you eat ?’ re! 
‘We eat in our quarters, and use the tops of our fiambreras ) sil 
(round tin boxes, about eight inches across and two deep, which ) ot 
serve for carrying cooked rations in) for plates.’ wu 
‘How many days have you to yourself in the week ?’ 
‘Not many ; for there are the guards, then the imaginary service, in 
then the piquets, patrols, and fatigue duties and drills, so that with al 
one thing or another our time is pretty well taken up.’ Ez 
‘What do you call the imaginary service ?’ | is 
‘ The imaginary is that of to-morrow ; for instance, I am told off 7 
for guard-duty to-morrow. Now in case of anything happening to the 8 
man I have to relieve (who is on duty to-day) I have to take his | 8 
place, consequently I have to be on hand twenty-four hours before \ 
my turn for duty really comes, so that after all I prefer campaigning | 
to garrison.’ _ 8 
‘But the Carlists may kill you ?’ . 
‘Threatened men live long ;’ and supper being over, our man ¢ 


rises and asks the way to the café to avoid further questioning. 

There are few villages in Spain, no matter how small they may 
be, that cannot boast a café. On arriving the place is full; the 
officers have had a room set apart for their use, and the men are 
allowed the large room to themselves. The tables are all full ; some 
occupied by groups of men chatting and smoking, some drinking, 
and some playing their favourite games of monté, canet, or seven 
and a half; at the other end of the room a party of gitanos 
(gipsies), accompanying on guitars, mandolins, and tambourines 
the malaguenas and jotas, which they sing in high falsetto voices, 
while the soldiers dance with some of the village girls that they have 
succeeded in persuading to join them. 

There are few sights more picturesque than one of these cafés 
in a small town where there is a detachment of various arms in the 
place ; and as the Spanish soldier rarely leaves his arms at his quar- 
ters, as he is liable to be called by the llamada a la carrera (2.€. 
called in hot haste) for immediate service, the glitter of steel, and 
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the various uniforms, mixed with the picturesque costumes of the 
peasantry, make up a picture that, seen once or twice, is rarely 
forgotten, though when seen repeatedly it becomes as dull and un- 
interesting as any sight with which we are perfectly familiar. 

The noise grows louder as the evening wears on, the dances 
more rapid and wilder as the crowd that surround the dancers take 
up the chorus of the songs, and keep time to the music by striking 
the palms of their hands together, and fresh couples take the places 
of those who are exhausted. The gamesters have deserted their 
separate tables and congregated at one particular one, where a 
dragoon of Calatrara is dealing monté; and winning nearly all that 
remains of his comrades’ pay. Occasionally a deep oath disturbs the 
silence that reigns (save for the clink of the money as it is taken up 
or put down on the different cards) at this end of the room, as some 
unfortunate fellow loses his last stake. 

Suddenly there is a long bugle-call, and every one stops in the 
midst of their excitement. ‘The patrol enters; and gamesters, mu- 
sicians, dancers, and all are unceremoniously turned out, for the 
retreat has just sounded. Five minutes later, and the whole town 
is as still as the grave; the only lights remaining are those of the 
reten (quarter-guard), which has been established in the covered 
gateway of the town-hall, their red glare contrasting with the deep 
shadow of that side of the Plaza, while the houses are ofa dazzling 
whiteness, and the fountain in its centre appears like liquid silver 
under the rays of the full moon. ‘ Centinela alerta!’ is the only 
sound that is heard, and even this dies away as it is taken up from 
sentry to sentry till it is lost in the distance, and the answer, ‘ Alerta 
esta!’ is returned ; and then the whole town is wrapped in silence. 

















MY OXFORD DAYS. 


By THE Ricut Hon. E. H. Knatcusutu-Hvucessen, M.P. 


I pu.y matriculated at Oxford upon the 9th July, in the year 1847, 
and swore with befitting alacrity to my belief in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, of which I probably knew as much—or as little—as the 
majority of youths who had to undergo the same performance for 
the same reason. The Oxford of those days was very different from 
the Oxford of to-day, and the standard of examination for entrance 
into most of the colleges was by no means high. Iam not sure 
that there was any standard at all for ‘gentlemen commoners,’ in 
which capacity I was duly entered at Magdalen College. Dear old 
Magdalen! I could break out into a rhapsody about the place with 
the greatest ease ; but although I avoid this, for reasons connected 
with the feelings of such as may chance to become my readers, none 
the less I will take this opportunity of saying that I shall always 
cherish a warm affection for the college in which were spent three 
of the happiest years of my life. That I ever entered it at all.was 
owing to a singular chain of circumstances. My father had cherished 
the old-fashioned belief that ‘ influence’ could (as perhaps it might 
have done in former days) obtain for a boy to whom it was accessible 
admission into any college which his father selected for him. Ac- 
cordingly he neglected to put my name down for any college at all, 
and was much surprised and annoyed, on applying to his old friend, 
Dr. Marsham, the Warden of Merton, to take me into that respect- 
able establishment, to find that there was such a thing as ‘a list’ 
kept by the Heads of Colleges, that the Warden’s list was full, and 
that for some time to come there would be no chance of my admis- 
sion. That a Marsham should refuse a favour to a Knuatchbull 
appeared to him incomprehensible ; but so it was, and my father 
then required me to try for a Postmastership at Merton, which would 
have been an excéNent way of obtaining an entrance to the college, 
but that it entailed success in a competitive examination. As boys 
could be idle at Eton in those days (whatever it may be now), and I 
had taken full advantage of that possibility, it is not surprising that 
I was beaten in the contest, and again failed in my attempt to become 
a member of Merton. Thus repulsed, and destined to be neither a 
‘commoner’ nor a ‘ scholar’ of that ancient college, a choice was 
given me between two positions, that of ‘commoner’ at Christ 
Church or ‘ gentleman commoner’ at Magdalen. It was a curious 
choice to offer to a boy; but the explanation was that my cousil, 
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the Rev. J. M. Rice, for whom my father had a great regard, had 
just become a ‘Fellow’ of Magdalen; and as there were at that 
time, and for some time afterwards, no ‘commoners’ there, I must 
have entered as a ‘ gentleman commoner,’ or not at all. I elected to 
do so, which was perhaps natural enough under the circumstances. 

Much as I enjoyed my Magdalen days, I am bound to 
say, in the interests of truth, that there never was a greater 
academical error committed in a University than the institution 
of ‘gentlemen commoners.’ I will not waste time in proving 
this proposition, because I hardly think that any one will deny 
it; but it is incomprehensible to me how the ‘ order’ could have 
been allowed to exist as long as it did. In Magdalen it was 
certainly an unmitigated evil. There were three other gentlemen 
commoners there when I entered the college, and a fourth shortly 
afterwards joined us. As our relations were from first to last of 
the most friendly character, it must not be supposed for a moment 
that Iam attacking individuals whilst exposing the evils ofa system. 
They were all ‘ good fellows,’ but none of them came to Oxford with 
any intention of securing that degree which is supposed to be the 
legitimate end and object of an academical career. They came to 
enjoy themselves for three or four years, according to their ideas - 
of enjoyment—to hunt, give supper-parties, play billiards, shirk 
lectures, and spend money in various kinds of ways not entirely 
conducive to any satisfactory results. ‘These three or four men 
were thrown down into the college, of which some twenty ‘ Demies’ 
(scholars) were the only other undergraduate members, very much, 
I imagine, to the detriment of the latter in every way. It was hard 
for a scholar, probably the son ofa poor man, with a restricted allow- 
ance, to be exposed to the temptations afforded by the society of 
men to whom expense was apparently ‘no object,’ and whose talent 
for ‘ making a row’ was by no means favourable to the quiet pursuit 
of classical knowledge. We were a ‘rackety’ set when I first en- 
tered the college ; for I freely confess that I yielded to the spirit 
of the place, which was a step absolutely essential for my own 
comfort as a new-comer. I could tell tales of our doings which 
would be more amusing than edifying, but they are perhaps better 
buried in the past, especially as the college -has long since under- 
gone a complete change; the race of ‘ gentlemen commoners’ has 
been swept away, and a number of ‘commoners’ exist, as in other 
colleges, who may safely boast that for comfort, good management, 
and good tutors their college is second to none in the University. 
It was not a wise, though a natural, choice that I made in accepting 
the ‘gentleman commoner’ alternative, so far at least as concerned 
my scholastic career. It settled the question of my taking ‘< a class,’ 
for the temptations to be idle were too great, and, as a matter of 
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fact, I was the only one of the five of my ‘ order’ whom I have men. 
tioned who took a degree at all. Within a year of my last examin. 
ation, my tutor, the present respected and in every way excellent 
President of Magdalen, sent forme to entreat me to ‘ go in for a 
class,’ telling me fairly that I had wasted too much time to make it 
probable that I could now get ‘a first,’ but that he could almost 
guarantee me ‘a second’ if I would but try. My ambition, however, 
did not lie that way, and I had not yet learned the pleasures as well 
as the advantages of work. So Ineglected his advice, and it is no 
use being sorry now. The mention of the word ‘ President’ reminds 
me of the venerable Dr. Routh, who occupied that position when I 
first entered the college, and in fact did not die until I had left it 
several years. He was elected in 1791, and was at that time sup- 
posed to be in delicate health, for which reason I have always heard 
he was elected by those who thought their own chance was only 
temporarily postponed. But he disappointed all such calculations, 
if indeed they were really made—expectant Presidents arose, lived, 
and passed away, and Dr. Routh was in his hundredth year when 
he died in 1855, although we had a legend in Magdalen that 
he was a hundred years old some time before. He was a very 
extraordinary man, and wrote a book which was read in the Schools 
not many years before his death. This, at least, I have often been 
told, and I hope no one will contradict it and spoil the illusion, if it 
be one. Iam prouder of two autograph letters of his than of almost 
any others I possess (Canning’s and the Duke of Wellington’s are 
those I have in my mind’s eye when I say ‘ almost’), and I value 
them highly. One of these affords a curious commentary upon the 
manner in which encouragement was given to young men who wished 
to read at Oxford in my day. Having become somewhat anxious 
about my degree (the natural result of habitual idleness) I wrote to 
the President to ask if I might return to Oxford two or three weeks 
before the term began, in order to read, adding that I was going 
to ‘coach’ with one of the Fellows of the college. Dr. Routh 
wrote back a refusal, though couched in very gracious terms. He 
explained that for an undergraduate to come up and read out of 
term-time was an innovation which could not be recognised or per- 
mitted ; but, taking his analogy from that cock-fighting which I sup- 
pose had been among the favourite sports of his youth, he added, 
‘allow me to say, sir, you require no feeder to make you fight.’ 
His other letter to me was one of congratulation upon my 
marriage in 1852—a spontaneous and very kind effusion. The 
President, at his advanced age, was naturally somewhat deaf; but 
he was more or less so according to his desire to hear or not to 
hear what was said. It was genuine deafness, I imagine, which 
caused him to fall into a mistake at the beginning of one summer 
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term, When a senior undergraduate went on behalf of the rest of us 
to ask if we might, as usual, practise archery in the park behind 
the ‘new buildings’ at Magdalen. It should be explained that 
there is a small herd of deer there, which add greatly to the beauty 
of the park. So, when the ambassador had made his request that 
‘the butts’ might be put up there to be shot at by the college 
archers, the old President, after listening attentively, burst forth 
with an astonished exclamation: ‘Shoot at the bucks, sir—shoot 
at the bucks / I should think not, sir, indeed. J never heard of 
such a thing!’ Fortunately for our archery, however, a speedy 
explanation satisfactorily settled the question. Another instance of 
his deafness, real or feigned, is somewhat more amusing. Between 
the Sunday services some of the little choristers had occasionally 
amused themselves with playing bowls upon the smooth lawn 
between the old and new buildings. Some zealous man among the 
Fellows, whose righteousness was too much for him on Sundays, 
felt bound to wait upon the President one day to represent to him 
the enormity of this proceeding, and how that these unhappy boys 
were perilling their own souls, and affording to others a pernicious 
example of juvenile depravity in thus breaking the Sabbath. But 
the President would not hear the good man. Somehow or other he 
was deafer than ever that morning, and misinterpreted everything 
which the other tried to say to him. At last, when the advocate 
of repression had bawled himself hoarse, and, almost in despair, 
made one more tremendous effort to be heard, the good old President 
turned and looked him in the face for a moment, whilst with great 
energy he enunciated this sentiment: ‘I’m no Sabbatarian, sir— 
I'm no Sabbatarian ;’ and not another word could his persecutor 
extract from him. If it was not that I fear to be wearisome, I 
could relate sundry other anecdotes of Dr. Routh. He was always 
most civil to me when I saw him, although that was, as a rule, not 
more than once or twice a term. Sometimes, however, I had the 
honour of dining with him—an honour only vouchsafed to a very 
few of the undergraduate members of the college, and one with 
which, to say the truth, we would most of us readily have dispensed. 
For the good old man preserved the ancient custom of dining in 
academical costume, and ‘dons’ and undergraduates alike had to 
appear duly clad in cap and gown—the latter of which was an 
uncomfortably warm addition to one’s evening clothes in rooms 
which, as those of the President, had a terrible paucity of ventila- 
tion. Mrs. Routh was generally present on these occasions. She 
was a lady of a certain age, but much younger than the President, 
and to the end of her days he never kept a carriage for her, but she 
went about Oxford in a Bath chair, drawn by a donkey, and escorted 
by an individual of stunted erowth and curious aspect.. It was a 
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singular cortége, and ‘Mrs. Routh’s donkey’ was as well known in 
Oxford as the Vice-Chancellor, though I do not mean to insinuata 
for a moment that the two had any common points of resemblaneg, 
I remember hearing a charmingly gauche thing said to this excellent 
lady by a brother undergraduate at one of these solemn dinners, She 
was expatiating upon the height of an old crumbling wall which over. 
shadowed cne of her windows, and offended her eye, and complained 
that the President did not care about it. Fancy my horror on hear. 
ing the young gentleman reply: ‘O yes; I see it. But no doubt 
the new President will very soon sweep all that away!’ < Ah, yes, 
Mr. C.,’ replied she sadly (I can see her now), ‘ we must expect 
that there will be a new President very soon, no doubt.’ When I 
left Oxford the President gave me most kind advice, though not 
exactly suited to the ways of procedure in these modern political times, 
‘No doubt, sir,’ said he, ‘ you will seek public life—you ought to 
seek public life, and go into Parliament. Take my advice, sir; 
choose out some powerful patron, sir, and stick to him—stick to 
him always, sir; that is the only way!’ I listened with respectful 
attention, and at the end of his discourse he bade me an affectionate 
farewell: ‘Merciful Heaven bless you, sir; I shall never see you 
again !’ 

I did see him again, however; for some time after my marriage 
I brought my wife up to Oxford, and we called together upon the good 
old President, who laid his hands on our heads, and blessed us so 
solemnly that we both felt as if we were being married over again. 

I cannot leave the President without retailing an instance of his 
extraordinary powers of memory, which impressed me very much at 
the time it was told me. [I tell it as I heard it; and though it is 
possible that I may be inaccurate in some of the details, the evidence 
as to the tenacity of the President’s memory will not be affected 
thereby. Only a year or two before his death, a friend—Dr. F. by 
name—called upon him, and amused him, as was his wont, by 
several anecdotes. One of these was that Harcourt, the Arch- 
bishop of York, kept, when Bishop of Carlisle, a pack of foxhounds, 
which he gave up on being promoted to the archiepiscopal see. 
When this event occurred he went to his kennels to pay his favourites 
a farewell visit. According to a not unusual custom, the hounds 
had been given names commencing with the initial letter of the 
Master’s name; and on the Archbishop entering, the huntsman 
called several of them—‘ Happiness,’ ‘ Harbinger,’ &c.—till pre- 
sently he came to one whom he addressed by the title of ‘ Charlotte.’ 
‘What’s that?’ asked his Grace. ‘Charlotte? Harlot, I sup- 
pose you mean?’ ‘Yes,’ stammered the man; ‘so it was, your 
Grace; but I thought now that your Grace was an archbishop it 
wouldn’t be proper.’ ‘Ah, I see,’ remarked the Prelate; ‘we 
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both took a C the same day!’ The President laughed heartily 
at this story; but as soon as Dr. F.. had left the room, he turned 
to a third person who had been present at the interview, and thus 
addressed him: ‘ Very clever man, sir, Dr. F.—very clever man. 
That was a capital story he was telling us about the Archbishop of 
York—a capital story, sir; but it can’t be true, sir. He didn’t 
take the name of Harcourt till he had been twenty years arch- 
bishop’ His name was Vernon, sir.’ 

Sure enough, I find that the Rev. E. Venables Vernon was 
made Bishop of Carlisle in 1791, and translated to the see of York, 
under the same name, in 1808; and I hardly know which to 
appreciate more highly, the accuracy of the President’s recollection, 
or the delicacy with which he forebore to spoil a good story by 
correcting the narrator during its progress. 

Besides the President, there were several notable Fellows at 
Magdalen in my day. Amongst these was J. B. Mozley, the 
well-known writer of the articles in the Christian Remembrancer ; 
and also the Rev. William Palmer, elder brother of Lord Selborne, 
who occupied rooms immediately over mine, and was intent upon 
reconciling the Greek and Anglican Churches, to which I should 
have had no objection if it had not caused him to indulge in long 
nocturnal perambulations, which constantly disturbed my rest, and 
were all the more trying because he was lame, and consequently 
walked about overhead with a stick. Then there was Dr. Ellerton, 
who delivered a lecture at early chapel once a term, the subject 
being the Pope, against whom he dealt out anathemas which might 
possibly have demolished the Pontiff of Rome if he had ever heard 
them. Fortunately for him, however, he was not compelled to do 
so, as were the Magdalen undergraduates, much to their disgust. 
As an instance of the sort of discipline exercised over ‘ gentlemen 
commoners’ at this time, it is a fact that we deliberately claimed 
exemption from attendance at Dr. Ellerton’s lecture, not, I am 
bound to say, that we loved the Pope, but that we hated early 
chapel and services of any description. I was deputed to conduct 
the appeal to the Dean upon this subject, which I did in the most 
formal and solemn manner. ‘The college authorities took time to 
consider; but it is right to say that, after full deliberation, they 
came to the conclusion that the statutes of the college nowhere 
gave any such right to any one as that which we claimed, and I was 
duly informed of this decision by a letter from the Dean, which I 
still possess, as a curious memento of those days. Apart, however, 
from this enforcement of discipline (at which we were rather sur- 
prised), great latitude was allowed to our ‘order.’ Our lectures 
were few, we had as many friends as we liked to dine at our special 
table, and we ‘knocked in’ after twelve o’clock at night, again and 
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again, without anything being said to us. One of our ‘ privileges’ 
was to have a ‘common room’ of our own ; but against this I made 
war from the first, thinking it far preferable to breakfast, lunch, ang 
‘wine’ in one’s own room, and to choose one’s own company; and 
to this view the others came round in my second term. 

I said I would not chronicle the undergraduate doings of m 
time; but after all they were probably an improvement on those of 
past generations, and the tone of things has since those days been 
so greatly raised and improved, that the relation of a few strange 
proceedings will probably only cause to any young Oxonians who may 
chance to read these pages a laudable feeling of self-congratulation 
that they live in a more sober and respectable epoch. We were great 
at supper-parties, as I have already said. Every man who took hig 
degree, or passed his ‘Smalls’ successfully, gave a supper-party, 
and other excuses were not wanting to justify similar entertain- 
ments. Indeed, one of my brother ‘ gentlemen commoners’ had 
Supper spread in his room almost every night in the week when 
nothing on a larger scale was going on, and was quite offended if 
one did not pretty frequently drop in. At the larger parties no 
inconsiderable quantity of fiery port, strong sherry, and full-bodied 
claret went down throats which would have been far better without 
either ; and mulled claret, ‘ Bishop,’ and other stomach-destroying 
compounds were always to be had in abundance. The youthful 
brain was not only inflamed by these potations, but was further 
stimulated by a baneful practice of drinking toasts to a chorus. 
This game consisted of the whole party singing three times over 
to a certain tune the words, ‘A pie sat on a pear-tree;’ at the 
conclusion of the third time of repeating the line, the verse ended 
with, ‘ Sing hi, sing ho, sing he ;’ then followed, ‘ Once, so merrily 
hopped she—twice so merrily hopped she—thrice so merrily hopped 
she—sing hi, sing ho, sing he.’ At each ‘hopped she’ everybody 
took a sip at his glass, and all glasses had to be emptied in time 
for the whole party to join in the final, ‘ Sing hi,’ &c.; of course the 
older hands at the game, by singing fast and drinking quickly, were 
able to fluster and confuse the younger ones not a little, and any- 
how the result was that most of the party usually imbibed some- 
what more than was good for them. There was one excellent 
young man who would not join in these festivities,—there may 
have been more, but this is the only one I recollect,—and he had, 
moreover, some ecclesiastical notions of which we foolish under- 
graduates did not approve, probably because we did not understand 
them. I suppose he would have been called a Ritualist now, but 
the name had not been invented then. Anyhow, on two occasions 
we behaved very badly to this non-convivial gentleman. After one 
more excited supper than usual we seized him, laid him on 4 
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shutter (I am not sure whether it was not his own door), carried 
him into the inner ‘ quad,’ tossed him in a blanket, and held over 
him an animated debate whether or no we should throw him into 
the Cherwell from the bridge close by. I decline to say which 
way I gave my vote, but I know it was a near thing, and it was 
only the arrival of two or three less excited individuals upon the 
scene of action which decided the matter in favour of restoring him 
unducked to his room. Had it been otherwise, the consequences 
would probably have been serious. On another occasion we 
had planned to put this same unfortunate individual into a stone 
pulpit, which formed an excrescence from the wall between the 
porter’s lodge and the chapel, and to which there was no approach 
from inside, so that a ladder (as well as ropes to secure him) had 
to be provided for the purpose. It so happened, however, that the 
Dean of that year was rather popular ; and as he gave leave for the 
supper that evening, with a stipulation (very necessary, had he 
known of the project) that there should be ‘ no row afterwards,’ we 
felt bound in honour to refrain from a proceeding which could 
hardly have taken place without something of the kind. I beg leave 
to observe here that these occurrences all took place in the earlier 
part of my career, and that the college gradually became much 
quieter and more orderly. I remember a tremendous race one 
night at this time, a race with armchairs in the new cloisters, one 
man pushing another along in a chair, and racing against another 
in a similar position. I saw Charlie Ridding (brother of the 
present Head Master of Winchester) come the most terrible 
‘cropper’ imaginable whilst engaged in this laudable pastime. 
The armchair which he was pushing stuck, or broke down, or did 
something unexpected of the sort, and over he went on his head, 
with a force which I should have thought would have broken any 
skull in Europe. But I do not believe he was a bit the worse. 
Talking of races, I remember I was matched to run a hundred 
yards for a small sum of money with one of the Demies, who came 
to me a day or two before the race, and said that he was shortly 
going to take holy orders, and did not think it right to run for 
money. With sad irreverence I promptly offered to run him for a 
Bible, but the match never came off. It was an honest and con- 
scientious scruple on his part, and I always respected him for it. 

One very sad event sobered our youthful spirits during these old 
college-days, though it occurred later on than the events of which 
I have been writing. This was the death of one of our Demies, 
little Daubeny, who was a general favourite with the college. He 
had been up with the college-boat, and the crew had left the boat and 
were walking home, when in crossing an unfinished bridge he fell 
Of upon his head, and received injuries from which he died in two 
VOL. I. YY 
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or three days, on the 5th March 1850. The funeral was on the 
9th March, when all the members of the college met ‘in Hall’ at 9 
quarter before nine, and followed the body round the cloisterg to 
the outer gate of the college, whence it was taken to his home in 
the country, three of the Demies going with the members of his 
family to see the last of the poor little fellow. This event cast, ag 
might have been expected, a gloom over the whole college. I shall 
never forget the impression made upon me by that solemn procession 
round the cloisters. I remember, as well as if it were yesterday, 
how Blyth the organist played the ‘Dead March in Saul’ on the 
day the boy died, and how the anthem was ‘ In the midst of life we 
are in death,’ and how sad and sober we all felt. 

Talking of Blyth reminds me of quite a different matter, to which 
I immediately turn in order to get rid of the sorrowful memories 
awakened by the last recital. Blyth stood for some small University 
office, the precise nature of which I cannot recollect, but which was 
contested by some one else, who, I think, beat him. ‘ Dick Berens,’ 
the jovial Bursar of All Souls, an old friend of my father’s, and 
always civil to me, asked me to dinner about this time, and had 
promised to vote for Blyth. At dinner he was much pressed by 
some friends to vote for the other man, whom they stated to have 
far superior claims, and to be eminently qualified for the office. I 
can see before me as I write the merry face and twinkling eyes of 
the dear old Bursar as, to every good qualification attributed to the 
other candidate, he merely replied, with a peculiarly jolly chuckle of 
his own, ‘ So’s Blyth—so’s Blyth,’ until at last they gave up the 
attempt in despair. All Souls was a charming place to dine at in 
those days—not only on account of its undeniable port and some 
brown sherry of special virtue, but because the company was agree- 
able and select. So it ought to have been, for at that time social 
qualifications (to the entire disregard of academical distinction and 
scholarship) were the best recommendations of a candidate who stood 
for an All Souls fellowship. Dr. Sneyd was then ‘the Head,’ a 
polished gentleman, of whom were written those two lines which 
most old Oxonians will recollect as epitomising the particular merits 
and demerits of the respective ‘Heads’ of All Souls and Christ 
Church : 


‘Gaisford and Sneyd each other’s lectures seek ; 
The one learns manners, and the other Greek.’ 


I have slipped away naturally from Magdalen to All Souls; but 
in truth, when I begin to chronicle the recollections of my old Ox- 
ford days, the difficulty I find is not a want, but a superfluity, of 
material. JI lived a great deal with Eton men, and this took me to 
Christ Church, Merton, University, and, most of all, to Balliol, where 
my brother came into residence after I had been at Oxford about a 
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ear, The great drawback of Magdalen was its distance from most 


: of the other colleges, so that my old Eton friends could not lounge 
> into my room just before or after chapel or lecture, but had to under- 
’ take a real journey to pay me avisit. This was atoned for, how- 


ever, in some degree, by the facility which the easy discipline of the 


j college afforded for entertaining one’s friends at various meals. I 


take up @ Somewhat irregularly-kept diary which I seem to have — 


had in 1848, and find in the first week of the spring term the fol- 


) lowing entries: ‘Jan. 31. Austen Leigh dined with me. Feb. 1. 
Lord Robert Cecil dined téte-d-téte with me in my rooms. Feb. 2. 
| Hall began. Hutton (Balliol) eame to go to chapel with me, and 
| dined with me in Hall; Regy (my brother) dropping in in eve. 
| Feb. 4. Dined with Snowden of University. 6th. Hanbury and 
- Colquhoun dined with me.’ And so on throughout the term. I got 
_ my out-college society and preserved my Eton friendships by a series 
_ of dinners, for the goodness of which our Magdalen cook was some- 
_ what famous. His name was Whiting, I recollect, and he had a 
| singular manner of replying to questions of an ordinary nature by 
_ scriptural texts whenever (as was generally the case) he could find 
one appropriate to the subject. For instance, I well remember 


speaking to him once when there was a storm going on, and remark- 
ing upon its violence, when he promptly replied, ‘ Yes, sir, yes—the 
blast of the terrible ones is as a storm against the wall ;’ and upon 


_ another occasion some one asked him if he had any family, to which 


he forthwith responded, ‘ Write ye this man childless.’ He was a 


| good cook, however, and the under-cook, Davis, who used to go 


_ the rounds of the college to diseover the intentions of its members 
_ with regard to each day’s dinners, was a suggestive and remarkably 
_ polite person, who never spoke to you without bowing repeatedly, in 


a manner at once respectful and Judicrous. Ishould like to be able 
to recall the conversations of some of those téte-a-téte dinners to 
which Ihave alluded. ‘Lord Robert Cecil’ is now Marquis of Salis- 


_ bury; but in those days no Schouvaloff Memorandum, Berlin Treaty, 


or similar State anxiety troubled his brain. We probably discussed 


| the affairs of the Oxford Union, in which we both took an active 


part, each of us being (let the truth be confessed) a Tory of Tories 


_ 4 regarded our political creed. Happy Cecil, who could remain in 
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the same creed down to this time, or at least be called by the same 
political name, for the creed of a Tory is hardly the same in 1879 
as it was in 1848. Still, I suppose a man who has called himself 
® Tory in both years may claim to have been consistent throughout ; 
and there is a feeling of respectability even in a nominal consistency 
which is highly appreciated by Englishmen. I would have been 
consistent too, but I could not have been honest at the same time. 
Cecil could; and therefore agadn I say, ‘Happy Cecil!’ If we were 
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to have a téte-d-téte dinner now I daresay we should fall to talking 
of the old subjects again—at least I think I should try to do so, and 
forget all the political events which have occurred since. 

But political reflections have nothing to do with Magdalen 
dinners, my notice of which I conclude by stating that, with a 
curious love for statistics (long since discarded), I seem to haye 
kept a record of my entertainments in tabular form during the 
years 1848 and 1849, from which I perceive that in the Michael- 
mas term of the former year (which will be sufficient for a sample) 
I entertained eighty people at dinner and twenty-seven at lunch, 
being meanwhile entertained at dinner by twenty-one and at lunch 
by ten. Such was the exchange of hospitality by which I managed 
to keep up a great many old friendships and make not a few new 
ones. Some of these originated or were cemented in the Union; 
but this is a subject which must be dealt with, if at all, in a separate 
article, as a description of its doings would spin this paper out to 
an unreasonable length. I ‘took my Smalls,’ or, in other words, 
‘passed my Little-go’ or ‘ Responsions,’ on the 15th February 1849, 
and my Degree examination—vulgarly, ‘ Greats’—on 11th Noven- 
ber 1850; taking my departure from the University upon the 20th 
of the same month. 

As I look back upon this period of my life, and contrast it 
with the last twenty years, I can scarcely believe that I can have 
been such a fool as to waste my Oxford time as I certainly did; 
and feel that if I had worked one-half or one-third as hard during 
the former as I have during the latter period, I should have been 
a far more useful and satisfactory member of society. I suppose 
this is not an uncommon reflection for a man in his fifty-first 
year to make; but although I certainly do make it, and with a most 
sincerely regretful feeling, I cannot deny that I was supremely 
happy at Oxford, and have most pleasant. memories of my University 
career. An Eton man who is ‘ worth his salt’ must be happy at 
either University, because he has friendships to carry on with less 
restrictions than were imposed upon them by the discipline of school- 
life, and a wide field of new acquaintance opened before him, which 
cannot fail to be attractive to any one who loves the society of his 
fellow-men. This I confess I have always done. There is a great 
charm in it to me. There is information or amusement to be 
derived from almost every man that you meet through life; and if 
you only try to look at the bright side of every one, and ignore faults 
which you are not obliged to discover, your pleasure and benefit are 
likely to be all the greater. In the society of young men, especially, 
fresh from public schools, and not yet tossed about and hardened 
in the storms of life, there is a peculiar charm, which I own I hardly 
feel the less now that I have ceased to be a young man myself. J 
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felt it very much when I was one of them, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the society of the Oxford of my day. I began by saying that it 
was a very different Oxford from what it is now. That is true 
enough ; but in one sense it is the same—the same constant supply 
of high-spirited manly English boys still comes up from our great 
public schools to the University, and in the three years passed there 
the boyish character receives an impression for good or evil which is 
likely to endure through life. To those who are happy enough to 
come to her, Oxford still gives a training which, if rightly taken 
advantage of, is invaluable ; and now, as in my day, I believe a man 
to be worth very little indeed who, on leaving the University, does 
not carry away with him feelings of veneration and love for her 
which only end with his existence. 





METEMPSYCHOSIS. 





I pray that when my soul, in later age, 
Sees once again the progress of the years— 
If true should be that ancient myth one hears 
In Eastern lore, or reads in Plato’s page, 
That ever with new form and new visage 
The soul migrates, to find fresh hopes and fears, 
And pay to utmost farthing the arrears 
Of all Time’s bitter never-ending wage— 
I pray that she may drink no more, no less, 
Of Lethe’s waves of cold indifference 
Than such as may suffice to keep her true ; 
That she may wisdom seek and passion rue, 
And cherish dearly-bought experience, 
And know what sorrow is, and what life’s littleness. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 














HOW HEROES ARK MANUFACTURED. 


— 





In England, and in other countries, it has occurred from time to 
time that individuals totally destitute of moral or physical courage 
have sought notoriety by attempted assassination of some regal or 
diplomatic celebrity. On more than one occasion the lucky valet 
or aide-de-camp who seized the pistol or averted the dagger hag 
awoke to find himself famous; and a most remarkable example 
occurred in St. Petersburg in 1866, when Karakosoff fired a pistol 
at the Czar Alexander. On this occasion ‘hero-worship’ wag 
carried to absurdity ; and the joke is, that the hero reputed to have 
saved the Emperor’s life was hardly conscious that that precious life 
had been threatened. The following is an authentic account of 
what really took place : 

On April 16, 1866, whilst the Czar was taking his customary 
constitutional in the Summer Garden, a pistol was discharged at 
his head. A hatter’s apprentice, by name Ossip Komissaroff, three- 
and-twenty years of age, happened to be among the crowd of idlers 
who were staring at the Imperial presence. Startled by the report, 
and shocked at the sacrilegious attempt, he fell fainting on the 
ground. General Todleben, the renowned defender of Sebastopol, came 
up at the moment, and, although the assassin had disappeared, began 
to inquire particulars of the bystanders. A young workman, appa- 
rently a journeyman locksmith, informed the General that the youth 
lying insensible at his feet was the happy citizen who had thrown 
up the would-be murderer’s arm, and saved the Czar’s precious life. 
The General was delighted, and Komissaroff was respectfully con- 
ducted to the nearest police-station. Prince Souvaroff, the Governor 
of the palace, on hearing that the Emperor’s saviour had been 
identified, instantly summoned him to his presence. The young 
man arrived, but seemed half stupefied and unable to converse, and 
took but little notice of anything that occurred. Meanwhile the 
locksmith had taken advantage of the general confusion to make 
himself scarce, and was nowhere forthcoming. At length Komis- 
saroff recovered sufficiently to make known his name and address; 
but he had scarcely rearranged his scattered wits, when he found 
himself in one of the grandest saloons of the Winter Palace, in the 
presence of the Emperor and a brilliant staff. The Emperor em- 
braced him, and said, ‘I create you a noble; behave as befits your 
new rank.’ And then, turning to the august assemblage, added, 
‘Gentlemen, have I done right ?’ 

A loud shout of approbation was the reply; and from that 
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moment Ossip became the idol, not only of the Court and the aris- 
tocracy, but ofall classes in society : all the newspapers, the people 
in the streets, the audiences in the theatres, the whole population 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and of even the remotest provinces 
of the empire, fell down and worshipped him. Before giving a de- 
tailed account of the ovations which awaited him, it is worth while 
to mention what occurred the very morning after he had been 
ennobled. Although the serfs had been for some years nominally 
enfranchised, the relations between proprietor and peasant were 
still in a great measure patriarchal; and Ossip hastened to consult 
his landlord and master. He related all that had befallen him : 
how he had been so frightened at hearing a pistol discharged for the 
first time in his life that he had fainted; how, on recovering con- 
sciousness, he had been embraced by a general whom he did not know 
from Adam; how he had remained speechless from consternation 
and surprise for more than an hour; and how he now felt utterly 
‘nonplussed.” He did not quite know, under the circumstances, 
whether he was standing on his head or his heels, and earnestly 
prayed his good master to help him out of the scrape. 

‘Compose yourself, my good Ossip,’ was the reply, ‘ compose 
yourself; you are the chosen instrument of Providence. Don’t 
bother yourself about the matter; accustom yourself to the idea 
that you have saved your Emperor, and take the good the gods pro- 
vide you. You are now anoble like myself; pull yourself together, 
dry your eyes, and shake hands.’ 

Ossip obeyed and retired, not quite knowing whether to be glad or 
sorry ; but, on reaching the public thoroughfare, was recognised and 
vehemently cheered, and so accepted his position with resignation. 

The same day the Emperor gave audience to the representatives 
of the nobles and the municipal authorities, and, in his reply to 
their address, said: ‘Gentlemen, I trust that you will cordially 
welcome in your ranks the man who has saved my life. Yesterday 
he was a peasant; to-day he is a nobleman. You will agree with 
me that his conduct has merited the distinction.’ 

These sentiments met with universal acceptation. A few days 
later a subscription was set on foot all through the Government of 
St. Petersburg, for the purpose of presenting Ossip with a holy 
image of his patron saint ; and the offering was made to him by no 
less a personage than Count Orloff Davidoff. Todleben was installed 
as his mentor or bear-leader, and was enjoined to spare no expense 
in his education or menus-plaisirs. He and his wife took up their 
abode in a splendid mansion in one of the most fashionable quarters 
of the metropolis; and their life was one continual round of balls, 
dinners, suppers, operas, and theatres. Their existence was a sort 
of triumphal progress. But still Ossip was ‘not happy.’ He 
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became more melancholy every day ; he was incapable of realising 
or appreciating his altered position; the contrast of his past and 
present life was too great a shock for an uneducated mind. He 
was as a man unexpectedly transported to a foreign country, of 
whose language, manners, and customs he was totally ignorant. He 
had certainly acquired many privileges; but it was little short of 
torture to him to conform to the details of etiquette which such 
privileges exacted. 

One evening, accompanied by his wife and a few intimate friends, 
he appeared in a private box at one of the principal theatres, 
Hardly had the curtain risen, when he was recognised, and the 
audience yelled out the name of Ossip Ivanovitch with an enthu- 
siasm amounting to frenzy. He was compelled to bow his 
acknowledgments from the stage, and, after having been recalled 
thirty or forty times, was led away in a fainting state, overcome 
by emotion and exhaustion. The spectators insisted on chanting 
the national anthem over and over again ; and the performance was 
interrupted throughout. An enormous crowd of idlers had naturally 
collected at the doors of the theatre ; and, having received a rougher 
and more trying ovation outside than within the walls, Ossip at 
last succeeded in making good his escape through the stage entrance, 
more dead than alive. 

But the unfortunate young man, the hero in spite of himself, 
the pitiable reproduction of the médecin malgré lui, had not yet 
drained his cup to the dregs. On the 22d of April, only six days 
after the event which had deified the obscure and illiterate peasant, 
the nobles of St. Petersburg gave a magnificent banquet in com- 
memoration of the Czar’s providential escape. The élite of society 
was invited; the chair was taken by Count Orloff Davidoff. On 
his right hand sat Ossip, and on his left Prince Gagarine, and 
next to them Mouravieff and Waloujeff, statesmen of the highest 
rank and influence. As soon as the Emperor and Empress had 
been toasted, the health of Ossip was proposed. He, poor wretch, 
stammered out a few words of acknowledgment hardly audible to 
his immediate entourage, and took the earliest opportunity of quit- 
ting the banqueting-hall. 

For a few weeks more he put in an appearance at all the 
aristocratic balls and routs, and at all the Court receptions, and 
was invariably accompanied by his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
M. Todleben. During this brief interval society was condescend- 
ing enough to remark in a patriotic mood that the Russian ‘ son 
of the people’ was a gentleman at heart, and capable of adapting 
himself to any circumstances, and that this particular ‘son of the 
people’ was exceptionally endowed with dignity and savoir-faire. 
Nevertheless, the poor victim, who was in reality an ignorant 
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imbecile, disappeared all at once like a pea from under a thimble ; and, 
strange to say, no one cared to inquire what had become of him. 
| The truth was that the officials, who had hastily and unreason- 
ably established the ridiculous hero-worship, speedily found out 
‘that they had made a grand mistake. To confess that they had 
7 been the dupes of their own foolish and excited imaginations was 
) ont of the question, and they could not blame or punish poor Ossip 
) for their own fatuous behaviour; so officialism contented itself with 
) drawing a Veil over the follies of six weeks, and did not behave too 
harshly to the innocent young peasant who had most unwillingly 
led them astray. They made him a lieutenant of hussars; taught 
him to read and write, and transferred him from St. Petersburg to 
Novgorod, where he would enjoy an obscurity as grateful to his 
own feelings as convenient to those whom he had so unwittingly 
befooled. His relations, moreover, were by no means neglected, 
and his father, a convict of most disreputable antecedents, was 
recalled from Siberia and set up in life. Thus ended what is called 
_ the ‘ Komissaroff comedy.’ Could it have been played in any other 
' country than Russia? Readers may say, ‘What nonsense! Such 
_ an absurd and improbable story can only be the invention of a pre- 
_ judiced Russophobe.’ But what I have briefly related is a matter 
_ of history, and the principal actors in the ‘ farce’— Alexander, 
- Todleben, Orloff, Waloujeff, and others—all of whom are still living, 
| are not in a position to impeach our veracity. Subserviency, 
| flattery, and deceit are the distinguishing features of the Russian 
character, and, when Todleben fancied he had put his hand on the 
man who had saved the Czar’s life, he instantaneously realised the 
political and social ‘ capital’ he could make out of the discovery. 
His friends and subordinates were only too glad to play into his 
hand, and the bubble did not burst for two months. In any other 
capital in Europe it would have been well-nigh impossible to find 
such an inert, I will not say willing, tool as Ossip Komissaroff. 
But he was aserf, who did not understand that his nominal emanci- 
pation had endowed him with freedom of thought and liberty of 
action; he simply did what he was told, and no more dared to dis- 
pute the will of his superiors or disclaim the honours thrust upon 
him than the most benighted and helpless ‘ nigger’ that ever slaved 
in a plantation. Nihilism, which is a learned synonym for pro- 
nounced Radicalism, has long existed in Russia, and gains ground 
every year. Shortsighted Imperialism endeavours to combat it by 
encouraging inebriety and repressing education. Until more en- 
lightened views prevail in the Winter Palace and in the bureaux of 
the ‘third section,’ society in St. Petersburg and Moscow will 
always be liable to a repetition of such childish hoaxes as that 
involved in the ‘ hero-worship’ of Ossip Ivanovitch Komissaroff. 
W. 0. W. 





























































THE CITIZEN ARMY. 


By Lancton BRackENBURY. 





ArTER nearly twenty years of existence, the Volunteer Force has suc- 
eseded in winning official recognition of its real value as an important 
gement.in the military strength of the country. Upon the highest 
authority—that of the Secretary of State for War—we are told that 
it has passed out of the state of infancy and uncertainty, and that 
it has fully attained the growth of a recognised force of the country. 
Moreover, in his speech, upon the occasion of the distribution of 
prizes to the 20th Middlesex, Colonel Stanley is reported to have 
said, ‘Speaking in the position in which I am placed, I would beg 
you to remember, that whereas in former days the volunteers were 
treated as those who were anxious to learn, but yet had no claim 
to be fairly placed amongst the military forces of the Crown, our 
desire is now to treat them as soldiers belonging to the defensive 
army of this country.’ ‘Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is 
praise indeed,’ as one of the characters in Morton’s Cwre for the 
Eeartache puts it. But Colonel Stanley, besides being a War 
Minister, who is very much in earnest, is also a very unlikely 
person to be lightly encomiastic, or to utter, in an unguarded 
moment, an expression of opinion which he does not fully indorse. 
As far as official and individual testimony goes, therefore, nothing 
could be more satisfactory. If another, and perhaps even more 
convincing, proof of the increased importance which is now attached 
to the volunteer movement is needed, it will be found in the atten- 
tion which it attracts from professional soldiers. The pretensions of 
volunteers to be considered soldiers are seriously discussed, and, in 
some quarters, honestly admitted. We believe, indeed, that the vast 
majority of professional critics are disposed to admit the claims of the 
volunteers, and that they are actuated by a frank desire to bring 
about a greater rapprochement between them and the regular army. 
The searching investigation, and the very freedom and keenness of 
the criticism of which the Volunteer Force now has the benefit, prove 
that, in the opinion of experts, it is worthy of being judged by 
@ professional rather than an amateur standard; and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe volunteers court this inflexible 
and unsparing, but not unsympathetic, comment. It is better to 
be honestly criticised than to be egregiously flattered, or commended 
as clever amateurs. 
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THE OJTIZEN ARMY. 


It has often been remarked that it is well-nigh impossible to 
make the volunteer system intelligible to foreigners. This is only 
another way of attributing to them a want of faith in the genuine- 
ness of the impulse from which it sprang, and an inability to 
appreciate its true significance, from a social as well as a military 
point of view. The same accusation might be laid at the door of our 
own authorities, who, for many years, either would not or could not 
recognise the importance of the problem which was presented to 
them for solution. From the very first, the volunteers were treated 
in a way which would have destroyed any force possessing less 
inherent vitality, or whose members combined amongst themselves 
fewer sterling qualities. 

Officialism had two faces; with one it smiled, and with the 
other it repelled. The volunteers were alternately commended and 
snubbed. Inspecting officers paid them fulsome compliments on 
parade, and congratulated them upon their efficiency in small 
matters, in terms which would now be justly deemed ironical. 
Meanwhile their shortcomings and delinquencies were not worth 
serious comment, and the subject was dismissed in private with a 
shrug of the shoulders. At most, there appears to have been a 
hazy recognition on the part of the military authorities of the fact 
that, in the volunteers, they possessed the material out of which a 
valuable weapon might be fashioned hereafter. Upon this ground 
they graciously tolerated the existence of the force, but nearly all 
practical encouragement was grudgingly withheld. 

This attitude of indifference was maintained for some years, 
until circumstances, into which we need not enter, attracted much 
public attention to the force, and the War Office suddenly became 
alive, in some measure, to the sense of its responsibilities. It was 
evident indeed that a critical moment had arrived, when it was no 
longer possible to stand aloof if the volunteer movement was to be 
turned to any practical account. Considerable efforts were accord- 
ingly made to extend to it a helping hand, and the first real step 
in advance was probably then taken. 

The results attained, however, by these concessions, were still 
far below those required to place the force in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory condition. In the matters of organisation, finance, and equip- 
ment the system was manifestly defective, and it was obviously 
beyond the powers of the volunteers themselves to cope with 
the magnitude of the reforms necessary. The whole question was 
thoroughly discussed at a conference of commanding officers held 
last year, and was subsequently submitted to the War Office, with 
a strong representation to the effect that, unless State aid were 
forthcoming in this emergency, not only could the efficiency of the 
force not be relied upon, but a serious deterioration might be ex- 
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pected to take place. The response to this appeal was the appoint- 
ment of the committee over which Lord Bury presided. 

Without entering upon the technical details of finance and 
organisation, which would be out of place in a paper like this, it 
may not be amiss, in view of the great interest undoubtedly mani- 
fested in the changes and reforms recommended in the constitution 
of the Volunteer Force, to touch upon some of those points upon 
which its popularity may turn, or by which its future welfare and 
social influence may be affected. The social importance of the 
question may be inferred from the opinion of many good authorities, 
that the volunteer movement at this moment stands between us and 
the system of conscription, which it may, moreover, postpone for an 
indefinite time. If this be so, we are all equally interested in the 
efficiency of the force and its general administration. If once its 
advantages can be appreciated and its difficulties understood by the 
public at large, and if the subject can only be kept before them, its 
advancement will be rapid and assured. It is true that in many 
quarters conscription is regarded as inevitable, and that well- 
informed people say that there is an intention in high places to cut 
down expenditure in the auxiliary forces if it can be done, and to 
concentrate it on the regulars. But, after all, the army is the 
people’s, and the ultimate decision rests with them. It may be 
taken for granted that they will not accept the conscription any 
sooner than they are obliged to, and if a more liberal expenditure 
on the volunteers provides even a temporary relief, the experiment 
will assuredly be tried. Besides, the volunteers themselves have 
established their claim to consideration. They have shown them- 
selves thoroughly in earnest from the first, and through many diffi- 
culties and in the face of much opposition have advanced to as 
high a stage as perhaps their unaided efforts can reach. They 
were left to walk alone, and had to acquire the habit very much in 
the usual ways—by imitation and the light of nature. The pedants, 
who scoffed at the idea that non-professional soldiers could ever be 
useful, took very good care to oppose any steps that might tend to 
make them so. Whilst wandering altogether ultra crepidam in 
arguing that the volunteers could not possibly face veteran troops in 
the field, they ignored the fact that, if this were so, there would 
only be the greater reason for affording them opportunities of per- 
fecting themselves in organisation and discipline, and so becoming 
the equal in these matters, as they are in all else, of any troops in 
the world. Considering the disabilities under which they laboured, 
the result must be looked on with justifiable satisfaction by the 
‘leaders of the movement, and they are clearly within their rights in 
demanding the substantial aid of the State to carry it on. ‘The 
conditions already imposed by the latter have been complied with 
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by the volunteer ; he has contributed his quota to the result, and 
now naturally looks for further encouragement and support. Besides, 
the very essence of the principle on which he engages is, that he 
gives his time and services, but not his money. 

In very many instances doubtless he does give even this, but it 
is no part of the understanding existing between him and the State. 
But when he has reached a certain stage in his military training, 
his further development depends a good deal on the facilities at his 
command for obtaining a wider knowledge of the duties of a soldier. 
These facilities cost money, and should be offered by the State, for 
which purpose, we believe, a comparatively small sum in aid of the 
capitation allowance will be found sufficient. When, however, the 
individual volunteer has been perfectly trained, a great deal remains 
to be done. The force is not properly equipped in any sense of the 
word; and this seems to us a serious matter. If we acknowledge 
the necessity of a Volunteer Force, we admit the possibility, even 
if remote, of its being called upon to serve. If it is worth having 
at all, it is surely of the greatest importance that it should be pro- 
perly equipped and readily available. No doubt, if suddenly called 
out, the majority would find the means to supply themselves with 
necessaries somehow, and they would supplement the exertions of 
the authorities by contributions from their own resources. This, 
however, offers but an unsatisfactory prospect for the future ; no- 
thing could really compensate in a time of emergency for the want of 
organisation and direction. The point is that, if we are to reckon 
upon the volunteers as available troops, they must be placed and 
kept in a state of thorough efficiency; and it is not too much to 
require that they should either be supplied with all absolute neces- 
saries in the way of equipment beforehand, or, at least, that some 
system should be introduced which would enable them to know 
where, and in what manner, to apply for such things at a day’s 
notice if required. In fact, the force should be rendered capable of 
mobilisation at a short notice. If we remember that mobilisation 
means the placing an army in condition, as regards equipment, com- 
missariat, transport, &c., to commence a campaign, we shall be 
better able to realise how much remains to be accomplished. 

That it would involve expense is unquestionable, but the latter 
need not be disproportionate to the results which it is desirable to 
attain. We have placed pecuniary considerations first, because 
we believe that the whole question of the future efficiency of the 
volunteers is affected by them. Hitherto the different corps have 
been able to scrape along by the aid of the Government grant, sup- 
plemented very generally by the subscriptions of the officers and 
wealthier members. But if matters are to be placed on a new and 
solid foundation, many alterations must be effected; and not least of 
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these, the removal of the burden of expense from the volunteers 
themselves. In the existing state of affairs, a commission is too 
often a question of money rather than ability or experience. Not 
that wealthy men are necessarily less zealous or gifted ; but the fact 
that the possession of means is almost imperative must debar some 
otherwise eligible candidates for commissions, whilst faute de mieux 
others are accepted, whose chief ambition appears to be to wear a 
sword, and figure occasionally, ‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ 
as an ‘officer.’ That officers of this type are the exceptions may 
be admitted, but they are more numerous than they should be. 
The remedy is not to be found in raising the prestige of the force 
generally, and letting things go on as they are in the commissioned 
ranks. A commission would, under these circumstances, become 
even more desirable; and so long as the money qualification was 
imperative, there would be great danger of reintroducing in one 
form or another the purchase system, which, rightly or wrongly, has 
been finally condemned. The simple plan seems to be to render it 
possible for any man, irrespective of the length of his purse, to hold 
& commission in the volunteers, and then to insist on efficiency, and 
the possession of that practical knowledge which will reflect credit 
on the service to which he belongs. The opportunities for making 
himself proficient must be given him by the State, which in return 
should demand nothing but his time and the proper performance of 
his duties. Ifa system based on these principles were established, 
and due care exercised in the selection from those recommended for 
commissions, the status of volunteer officers as a body could not 
fail to be raised. There would no longer be any difficulty in filling 
up vacancies as they arose. Doubtless, too, many retired officers 
of the regular army would be induced to accept commissions. A 
spirit of camaraderie would spring up between the two forces, as 
officers of the regulars could have no valid grounds for objecting to 
recognise the professional status of men who were admittedly on an 
equality as far as professional knowledge goes, and who were also 
brother officers of old comrades. 

This brings us to the question of military rank, about which there 
has always been much jealousy. There can be little doubt that an 
officer of volunteers, by virtue of the commission which he holds 
from her Majesty the Queen, is entitled to be addressed by his rank. 
The only difference that exists between the privileges conferred by 
his commissions and any others appears to be, that he cannot claim 
presentation at Court as an officer of volunteers. But a strong 
feeling undoubtedly exists amongst the officers of the regular army 
against admitting the claims of the volunteers to be addressed by 
their rank at all times. The prejudice under the old régime was 
perhaps natural, and reminds one very much of the objections raised 
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by clergymen of the Church of England against ministers of other 
religious denominations dubbing themselves Reverend. That title had 
come by use and custom to imply that its possessor was a clergyman 
of the Established Church, and certainly, in the majority of examples, 
a graduate of a university, and a gentleman of some recognised 
social position. It was a sort of ‘hall-mark,’ which stamped the | 
bearer as having passed successfully through such temporal tests as 
may be judged of by men, though in individual cases it might 
happen to be misleading. Its general adoption, therefore, was 
regarded as a kind of trespass, and an attempt to obtain certain 
advantages under false pretences, as the purchasers of shoddy 
degrees do. But it is clear that by affixing some letter or letters, 
denoting the religious denomination to which he belonged, the user 
of the title Reverend could avoid all imputation as to his motives. 
It was not the use of the title, so much as the presumption it 
covered, that the clergy objected to. For very similar reasons, 
officers of the regulars have steadfastly refused to recognise the 
claims of volunteers to military rank. And in the earlier stages of 
the history of the force it was, perhaps, reasonable that they should 
doso. They were professionals, the others were amateurs. Moreover, 
though perhaps many of the objectors would scarcely have recognised 
it, there was a deeper feeling which underlaid the whole question. The 
prestige which attaches to the military and naval professions is a good 
deal a matter of sentiment. Though he may never be called upon to 
do so, yet it is perfectly understood that an officer is liable at any 
moment to be summoned to risk his life in the service of the State, to 
which presumably he also devotes the whole of his time and much of 
his private fortune. For a remuneration so small, that it cannot be 
looked upon as an inducement, he undertakes to stand up cheerfully 
when required, to be shot at, or to take his turn of duty in camp or 
trenches, with hardships, famine, disease, and death as his com- 
panions and possible reward. His military position is almost his 
only compensation, and he regards any attempts to lessen, as he 
thinks, its importance, by admitting outsiders to its privileges on 
easy terms, with jealous dislike. It is true that the volunteers 
would doubtless acquit themselves no less manfully in the field ; 
but hitherto the prospect of their devotion being put to the tesé 
has seemed to the majority of people so remote as scarcely to be 
worth consideration; nor was the possibility of their discharging 
the less showy, but equally important, duty of taking the place 
of the regulars at home in garrison duty, at a time of great pressure 
and emergency, clearly foreseen, nor the saving to the nation, by 
enabling it to dispense with a large army, appreciated. After all, 
military men cannot be deemed to be peculiarly tenacious of their 
rights and privileges. The members of other professions are equally 
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jealous of the intrusion within the particular circle which they adorn, 
or otherwise, of those who have not been duly initiated in accord. 
ance with prescribed form or custom, and would resent alike the 
suggestion that an outsider either should be allowed to compete 
with them, or that he could successfully do so. No, paradoxical 
as it may sound, we may perhaps find that honest rivalry is the 
true antidote for professional jealousy in military circles. 

The matter is very much in the hands of the authorities, who, if 
they are wise, will afford the volunteer officers opportunities of making 
themselves the equals in average professional knowledge of their 
brethren of the older forces, while at the same time they endeavour 
to increase the solidity and efficiency of the whole body. Far more 
attention should be paid to drill and discipline. Some general code 
of rules should be devised, and some approximation to a general 
uniform adopted, with the object of impressing on volunteers that 
they are not merely members of this or that corps, but units of a 
great military body, which has undertaken serious responsibilities. 
But it would be unfair to throw the expense of maintaining them- 
selves fully equipped and prepared for any call upon a body of men 
who already freely give their services, at a considerable expense of 
time, convenience, and even money. Half measures will be of no 
use. What is wanted is a comprehensive system, by means of which 
every volunteer shall be able, if he wishes, to become thoroughly 
acquainted with his duties, and also to take his place in the line if 
ever he is called upon to do so, properly equipped, and unhampered 
by having to provide for unexpected contingencies, or to attend to 
matters of detail which should all have been settled beforehand by 
the general staff. The expense of placing affairs on such a footing 
would be quite disproportionate to the benefits gained. Our citizen 
army, in fact, requires a moderate expenditure on its necessities, 
organisation, and direction. The rest must be left to the individual 
volunteer to accomplish, suo marte. 

There are other matters which might be touched upon, but the 
exigencies of space forbid. It may be remarked, however, in con- 
clusion, that the idea of amalgamating the volunteers with the regulars 
—a scheme which, wild as it is, seems to have found advocates—is 
totally impracticable. In the motives which induce the officers of 
both forces to devote their energies in common to become pro- 
fessionally efficient, and in the patriotism and self-denial which lead 
the volunteers to make common cause with the army in defence of 
their country and the maintenance of England’s military strength, 
will be found the only feasible amalgamation. Each force has its 
proper functions, and it is in the modest and faithful performance 
of these by each in loyal codperation for national needs that the 
secret lies of amity, unity, and strength. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘ THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW A YOUNG MAN MAY PROSPER. 


MENTION has been made of one Jack Baker, capitalist, successful 
merchant, and private friend of Stephen Hamblin, envied and 
admired by the coterie of the Birch-Tree Tavern. In the capacity 
of Stephen’s adviser and confidant, he has something to do with 
this story, which is an excuse for relating the history of his rise 
and greatness. Another excuse is that it is a most instructive 
history. Marmontel was nowhere more moral. It is so moral 
that it has half a dozen morals. And as I have ever held it a 
great mistake to put the moral at the end instead of the beginning, 
I append all six morals in this place, so that my readers may see 
how beautifully this Jack, who killed the monstrous giant of poverty 
and servitude, may be moralised to suit the special difficulties of 
these latter days. 

The first moral is, that everything is possible to him who dares. 

The second, that the world at large, and especially the genial 
and confiding manager of your bank, is ready to meet you half-way 
in taking you at your own estimate. 

The third, that in this world you only have to help yourself. 
Piles of money are lying about ; the man who makes his own pile 
is invariably succeeded by a fool, who asks for nothing but a certain 
originality of audacity in the adventurer who deprives him of his 
share. 

The fourth, that the proverb ex nihilo nihil fit only applies to 
natural philosophy, the properties of matter, and so forth. It has 
nothing whatever to do with credit. The man who wants most 
gets most. It is the bold pauper who becomes rich, if he begins 
early. Further proof of this axiom may be sought in the chronicles 
of the City. 

The fifth, that smartness still lingers among the English, and 
still commands success. 

There is a sixth, which we reserve for the sequel. It is left for 
the readers of the Higher Thought, as Paul Rondelet says, to find 
out for themselves. 

Jack Baker was at this time about two-and-thirty years of age, 
a good dozen years younger than Stephen Hamblin. His father 
VoL. I. ZZ 
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began and ended as an employé in a great City house. He was a 
model clerk; he possessed all the clerical virtues; he was re. 
spectful, punctual, obedient, honest, trustworthy; as he was never 
called upon to take any serious responsibility, he was never troubled 
with ideas ; yet his talk was entirely about money, and he admired 
financial coups much as a stage-carpenter admires a play, being 
perfectly ignorant how they were designed and carried through, 
He brought up his only son—most City clerks have at least a dozen 
sons—to regard the City as the only arena profitable for English 
youth. The professions, the army, the navy, the colonies, had no 
attraction for young Jack Baker: he was ‘ to go into the City’—for 
that he was specially set apart in infancy: he had no sympathy for 
deeds of daring adventure and heroism: his heart never warmed for 
self-sacrifice or patriotism: as a child he turned aside from St. 
George and the Dragon, and loved to hear of Dick Whittington. 
When he grew older, his favourite reading was of men who have 
made their fortunes in the City from small beginnings. And when 
he was old enough to understand things better, he recognised the 
fact that the Lord Mayor was a poor creature, stripped of his civic 
robes of office, compared with such a man as Mr. Anthony Hamblin, 
whose house on Clapham Common he saw every half-holiday, when 
he played upon that hospitable heath. 

When Jack was fifteen, and was a tolerable proficient in arith- 
metic, commercial English, and clerkly handwriting, he fulfilled the 
purposes of his birth and existence by entering, as a junior clerk, 
the house of Sandal, Wood, & Company, silk merchants. 

For twelve years he remained a clerk in this establishment. 
His life during this period resembled that of most other City clerks, 
except that he indulged in no wild courses: did not bet, did not 
drink, did not scatter and lavish his little income, did not fall into 
debt, did not acquire a bad reputation ; on the contrary, his reputa- 
tion steadily grew in the house and out of it: he became known 
for a shrewd trustworthy young fellow, who could manage a thing 
without making himself a fool over it: and he was unlike many of 
his fellows in this respect, that he did not marry when his salary 
reached the magnificent sum of a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
As regards his manner of living, it was necessarily simple, yet he 
managed to secure as much enjoyment as could well be got out of 
so limited an income. He did not waste his money in joining any 
young men’s improvement society, nor his time in following any 
line of study, and he cared nothing at all for lectures, scientific, 
literary, political, or musical. His tastes lay in quite a contrary 
direction. He knew many barmaids, haunted many billiard-rooms, 
was frequently seen at music-halls, and smoked a meerschaum pipe 
all the evening. This was the kind of life he liked after office 
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hours. It did him no harm, because in these places he was on 
his natural level, higher than which he never cared to rise; and 
because, being a young man of no imagination, strong common 
sense, and rather a cold temperament, he never exceeded and never 
committed any of those follies which cling to a man’s reputation, 
are not easily shaken off, and sometimes drag him down in the 
long-run. Topsy at the Green Dragon, or Polly at Quelch’s, or 
Lotty at the Princely, sometimes thought, no doubt, that Jack 
Baker was so carried away by admiration as to be ready to make a 
serious offer. But the young lady was greatly mistaken, for Jack 
was not such a fool. At the same time the society of Topsy, Polly, 
or Lotty, always, of course, with the bar between them, was plea- 
sant to this young man of the City, and supplied the place o 
ladies’ society. For with ladies Jack was not at his ease. 

Moreover he nourished ambitions, which was another reason 
why he should not commit the usual clerkly error of an early mar- 
riage. 


His father was old: there was a good sum put by: with that 


sum he would perhaps be able to start for himself, if only in a small’ 


way. Meantime he was rising in the firm; he knew the country 
customers ; he knew the travellers and the commission agents; he 
was known to the merchants of Shanghai and their clerks; he knew 
men who could introduce business; and he had the sense to hold 
his tongue and keep his own counsel. 

When Jack was twenty-seven or so, his father died, leaving him 
the sole heir of his little savings. These he found, all charges 
deducted, to amount to the sum of 31421. 6s. 10d., which he placed, 
at first, on deposit-account in the London, Southwark, and Stepney 
Joint-Stock Bank. He then resigned his post in Sandal, Wooa, 
& Company, and, taking a small office in a court leading out of 
Kastcheap, started for himself as a silk merchant. He passed a 
very active first year: he ran about asking for orders like an adver- 
tising tout: he hunted up the country customers whom he had met 
at Sandal & Wood’s: he remembered that an old schoolfellow was 
a clerk in Shanghai, and wrote to him: he lived with the greatest 
frugality : and though he did very little business, he was cheerful, 
relied on promises, and hoped for better times. 

After a year, he made up his books, and found that he had lost a 
little by the first twelve months. This was discouraging. 

In those days he used to go to the Birch-Tree Tavern for early 
dinner, and there made acquaintance with Alderney Codd and his 
friends. He greatly admired their ingenuity, and puzzled himself 
to discover why it was that with so much talent there was not a 
decent hat among them all, nor a shirt-coMar whose edges were not 
frayed. 
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They were undoubtedly clever, these ingenious contrivers of 
schemes and companies. He used to sit silent among them listen- 
ing. Nothing, however, was ever let fall by any of them which could 
be of practical benefit to himself in the silk trade. Unluckily, no 
one of the whole set had ever turned his attention to silk. 

One afternoon, however, the man who looked like a sailor pro- 
pounded sententiously a general proposition. He said : 

‘Whoever wishes, in this world, to succeed wants only one 
thing.’ He looked round to see if any were rash enough to dis- 
agree with him. ‘If it is to be President of a South American 
Republic, which is open to any man with cheek enough to bowl 
over the man in the chair and sit in it himself, or to become a 
great merchant, or to be thought a great financier, it’s the same 
thing that is wanted, and that is—pluck.’ 

Jack received this theory without criticising it, and went back 
to his office. 

Among his papers was a three months’ acceptance that morning 
received from a country draper. He took this to the bank and asked 
to have it discounted. 

‘You may leave it,’ said the manager dubiously. ‘I will tell 
you to-morrow. But it can’t be done under 41.’ 

The Bank-rate was 31. 

Jack had still on deposit most of his 8000/. He concluded, 
therefore, to let the bill wait. 

When he got home he found an answer to his letter to the old 
friend at Shanghai.’ Friend had gone into business as a broker on 
his own account. He wrote facetiously, regretting that Jack was 
not ina position to back him; if so, what a game they could have 
on, they two together—he at Shanghai and Jackin London! That 
silk was going up for a certainty, and now was the time—and so on. 

Jack read the letter, put it down with a sigh, and spent his 
usual evening with Lotty and Polly and Topsy, who served him his 
moderate potations, and exchanged with him those epigrams, those 
quaint and original conceits, those madrigals in prose, those quips 
and merry jests which constitute the charm and poetry of barmaid 
conversation. Then he went home and retired to bed and to sleep. 
It was not unusual with him to go to sleep, but in this case it led 
to important results. 

At two o’clock he sat up with a start, and looked about the dark 
room half-frightened. He had been awakened bya dream. He 
dreamed that the man who looked like a sailor had come all the 
way from the Birch-Tree Tavern to his bedside in order to repeat 
to him, with warning finger, ‘Whether you want to be President of 
Bolivia or a great and successful merchant, all you want is—pluck"’ 

He rubbed his eyes and stared inthe darkness. He could see 
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nothing but the dim outlines of furniture. The man who looked 
like a sailor was not there. No one was there; but the voice of 
his dreaming still rang in Jack’s ear. He slept no more. At six 
he rose, feverish and dazzled. He had been ‘alone with his 
thought’ for four hours; it was too much for him. He was not an 
imaginative young man, and yet perhaps for that very reason, be- 
cause he had so seldom contemplated anything beyond the present, 
the prospect dazzled him. 

At half-past ten, with cheeks a little white, but with assured 
and confident bearing, Jack walked boldly through the outer office 
of the bank into the manager’s room. Yesterday he had, so to 
speak, sneaked in with his country draper’s little bill at three 
months. 

‘I want,’ he began, in a clear ringing voice, very different from 
the grovelling hesitation of a man who presents a doubtful little bill 
for discount, ‘I want a credit of 20,000). I am shipping silk at 
Shanghai.’ 

‘Sit down, Mr. Baker,’ said the manager blandly. ‘ Yes—you 
are shipping silk. Yes—our terms are 8 per cent.’ 

That was all. In one moment, without hesitation or questions, 
the business was as good as concluded. Jack walked out of the 
bank with reddened cheek and brightened eye. He wanted to get 
into his own office, and sit down to realise that his fortune was 
made or marred by this bold venture. 

The nature of the transaction was simple. Jack did not borrow 
20,000/. at 8 per cent. Not at all; no money was exchanged : he 
borrowed credit at that rate: he bought and shipped to England 
silk to the amount of 20,000/. in his own name. If silk went up, 
there would be a profit ; if silk went down, there would be a loss; if 
the former, he would pay the bank 1600/. and pocket the rest; if 
the latter, he would pay the differences and the 16001. out of his 
own capital of 83000/. It will be seen that the margin for safety 
in case of a fall was small. 

There was no loss; Jack’s correspondent was right: there was 
a large profit, for silk went up. 

Jack was prudent: he let the profit remain in the bank; con- 
tinued to live frugally; but next time he asked for a credit of 
30,000/., which was also granted him. 

That operation again was successful. 

Another and yet another succeeded. Jack’s name became 
favourably known. Jack’s capital was trebled. His ventures were 
larger. 

He took larger offices and engaged more clerks. He had made 
already a good business of the speculative kind, which report magni- 
fied into a great business of the safe kind. 
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He next gave up the modest lodgings in Bloomsbury which 
had hitherto contented him, took chambers at the West-end, joined 
@ new proprietary club (where he made the acquaintance of Stephen 
Hamblin), took to playing whist there, and of course, because his 
temperament was cool and his memory good and he never forgot a 
card, always won; bought a horse and rode in the Park; remem- 
bered that he had a second name, and wrote on his card: ‘ Mr. J. 
Bunter Baker.’ In other matters he lived exactly as he had always 
done, without the least desire for the society of ladies, conversing 
with Polly, Lotty, and Topsy aforesaid, and raising golden visions 
in the minds of those young persons ; and even continuing on affable 
terms with his old associates, still mostly clerks, and envious be- 
yond measure of a success which their want of pluck made impos- 
sible for them. At his West-end chambers he gave little dinners, 
to which he invited his new friends, Stephen Hamblin, the manager 
of the London, Southwark, and Stepney Bank, and others. The 
wine he gave them was choice ; after dinner, it was not unusual to 
have a little lansquenet, baccarat, loo, or perhaps an écarté pool. 
But Jack Baker was too wary to lose his head over cards, and 
generally came out of the mélée a winner. 

To these dinners, it is needless to add, Mr. J. Bunter Baker 
did not invite his former friends. It was enough that he should 
stand them drinks at the bar; it was, indeed, all they asked. Tears 
rose-to the eyes of those honest fellows when they thought of the 
magnificence to which one of theirnumber had soared. Like Baker 
pere, deceased, they were satisfied to contemplate success from 
afar, without dreaming that it might be their own case. But then 
they never had that vision of the night—they never heard that 
voice which said: ‘ Whether you wish to be President of a South 
American Republic or a successful merchant, one thing only is 
wanted—pluck.’ 

It is, indeed, one of the most remarkable circumstances atten- 
dant on success, that while all the world envies the successful man, 
not one in a hundred considers how he himself might win that same 
success by following parallel lines. 

As for the Birch-Tree Tavern, Jack Baker, as we have seen, did 
not forsake that festive place. Luncheon was to be had there as 
well as anywhere else, and perhaps a wrinkle might be picked up 
among those inventors of schemes and contrivers of companies. 
And it was not unpleasant for a man of Jack Baker’s coarse fibre to 
be received with deference. A respect due to the man who has 
made money was paid him in full measure, and even ostentatiously ; 
' the newest schemes were explained, the latest ideas were aired, for 
his benefit ; the house, so to speak, played up to the capitalist ; 
Jack Baker, who had made his own fortune, was ready to make that 
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of everybody else. When will men understand that he who wants 
to make his fortune must do it by himself? 


Stephen Hamblin did not commit the error common among 
vulgar practitioners of his school. He did not, that is, confide his 
case to the hands of a pettifogging solicitor. He took it to a firm of 
the utmost respectability, told the whole exact truth, and only asked 
that the affair should be pushed on as rapidly as possible. This 
done, he felt easier. The fight would come off; the sooner the 
better. Let it come. About the issue he felt generally, though 
there were times of doubt, pretty confident. 

He dined at the club with Jack Baker. After dinner, in the 
smoking-room, he talked darkly about what was going to happen. 
Presently he opened up the matter more fully. 

‘What I mean,’ he said, ‘ what I meant yesterday, is that I am 
myself the claimant to the whole of my late brother’s property.’ 

‘Phew!’ Jack Baker whistled. ‘The whole? Why, it is— 
how much ?—a quarter of a million ?’ 

‘More,’ said Stephen. ‘We have now found out that he 
never married. It is, of course, hard upon the girl.’ 


‘O, hang the girl!’ Jack replied, with his ready laugh. ‘ Number 


one comes first. And, of course, if it isn’t her own she can’t have: 
it. When do you come into possession ?’ 

‘That I do not know. My lawyers will ask for letters of-ad- 
ministration. The other side may possibly ask for time, in order to 
prove the marriage, or they may choose not to fight. I cannot tell.’ 

‘O—h!’ Jack’s face fell. ‘They may choose to fight. And 
suppose they win ?’ 

Stephen lay back in his chair, crossed his legs, and laughed 
gently. 

‘My dear boy, how can they win, when I hold in my hands. 
proof—not documentary proof, which would satisfy a court of law, 
but moral proof—that my brother never was married at all ?’ 

‘Have you? Then that’s all right, andI congratulate you with 
all my heart.’ 

They shook hands. 

‘You have not done so badly yourself, J iii 

‘ Well, no,’ he replied, stroking his chin. ‘ Not so very badly, 
considering my opportunities. But a quarter of a million! Mon 
Dew! as the French say. Who can compare with that? What 
I complain of, however, is having anything to do at all. Why 
weren’t we all born rich? Why don’t we live in the good old days 
when they had slaves, and all they had to do was to enjoy life ?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ Stephen suggested gloomily, ‘ we might have been 
born slaves ourselves.’ 
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‘That,’ Jack acknowledged, ‘ would have been the very devil.’ 

‘Now, Jack,’ said Stephen, leaning forwards, and speaking 
seriously, ‘I have told you my prospects. Let me tell you some- 
thing more. This is, of course, perfectly confidential.’ 

The club smoking-room was quite empty at their end of it. 

‘Go on, old man.’ 

‘ Anthony’s death came at an awkward time for me. He and I 
were in a good big thing together, though his name was not men- 
tioned, and it’s come to grief. My money is locked up here and 
there. I have lost a devil of a lot lately ; and, in fact, I want to 
raise money until I get possession.’ 

‘ Security ?’ 

‘First of all, the estate itself. If that won’t do, any amount of 
bonds and scrip.’ 

It is almost needless to say that Anthony had never speculated 
with Stephen in his life, and equally needless to say that the only 
‘scrip’ in Stephen’s possession consisted of ‘ pictures,’ chiefly from 
Honduras, certain South American Republics, and sundry bogus 
American Railways, got up by pirates on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘I would rather not go to my banker’s,’ Stephen went on. 
‘Can you help me to a private iender? Anybody—a friend of your 
own would do.’ 

Jack nodded, and went on quietly sucking his cigar in silence 
for a few minutes. Then he made up his mind, and spoke. 

‘I don’t suppose,’ he said, ‘that a sensible man like yourself, 
and a man of the world like yourself, would go in for a claim which 
you weren't pretty sure of carrying through. Nothing short of cer- 
tainty would justify you in breaking with your family, supposing, as 
you say, they consider the thing as an act of hostility. I believe, 
on your own showing, that you are bound to win. And I don’t 
mind risking something. Still, it is a risk. You will have to pay 
for the risk.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘I will lend you a thousand, Hamblin,’ he went on slowly, ‘ on 


condition of your paying me back two thousand on the day that you 
get your brother’s estate.’ 


Stephen laughed. 


‘Only cent per cent,’ he said. ‘Never mind. I don’t want 
any one to know how my affairs have been dipped of late. I 
accept, Jack. You can make it a couple of hundred in cash, and 
eight hundred in a three months’ bill. My dear boy,’ he added, 
with feeling, ‘when I do come into my brother's money, we will 
have such a caper, you and I together, with a friend or two, as you 
shall remember all your life. Hang it! One must be five-and- 
forty to enjoy things properly.’ 
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CuHaPTter XVII. 


HOW THE BATTLE WAS BEGUN. 


ALDERNEY Copp, the news of Stephen’s claim having reached 
him, fell into a doubt and quandary the like of which he had never 
before experienced, because he saw that he must take a side. For 
quiet people, trimmers, friends of both camps, undecided thinkers, 
uncertain reasoners, and philosophers who change their views with 
the wind, it is most grievous to have to take a side. Suppose, for 
instance, they were to disestablish the Church: suppose there was 
to be a civil war between republicans and royalists: suppose your 
paternal uncle, from whom you had expectations, held one view 
firmly, while your maternal aunt, from whom also you had expecta- 
tions, took the other side forcibly, what then, reader, would your 
own feelings be? Such, however, was Alderney Codd’s position. 
On the one hand, his long and early friendship with Stephen; the 
memory of a thousand youthful freaks and extravagances; the 
habit acquired in youth, and still maintained, of regarding Stephen 
as an adviser, and, in a sense, his superior; the familiarity of his 


associations with him—these were on one side: on the other were ~ 


his respect and his loyalty to the Hamblin name, gratitude to 
the memory of Anthony, duty to his daughter, and the belief that 
Stephen’s position was a wrong one. 

He was torn with conflicting emotions. If he considered the 
thing from a practical point of view, it was difficult to discern 
which was the safe side to take. For if Stephen gained the day, 
and he should be found in the enemy’s camp, what then? Or if 
Alison should be victorious, and he were a partisan of Stephen, 
with what face could he greet her again ? 

He was finally determined by perfectly disinterested considera- 
tions. The sight of Anthony’s coat hanging before his eyes deter- 
mined him. 

He lost no time in acting upon his resolution. First, he 
repaired to Clapham, where he sought an interview with Alison, 
and tendered his allegiance; this once offered and accepted, he 
felt easier and more comfortable in his mind, and sought Stephen 
at his chambers. | 

Poor Alderney! He had been so many times to those familiar 
chambers ; he had spent so many evenings in them; he had smoked 
so many pipes, cigars, and cigarettes; he had imbibed in them so 
prodigious a quantity of intoxicating drinks; he had been always 
welcome there. And now he was about to say that he could never 
come there any more. Stephen, he knew, was not, from a high 
moral point of view, a good man. Quite the contrary. But then 
Stephen was always a friend of Alderney’s; and one forgives a 
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great deal in those whose friendship has lasted for thirty years or 
so. Perhaps, too, his own standard of morality was not of the 
highest. And Stephen was one of the Hamblins, to know whom 
was to gain a certain distinction at the Birch-Tree. Now, all 
that fabric of friendship, pride, and distinction was to be rudely 
shattered. 

‘Come in, Alderney,’ cried Stephen, in his most cheery voice; 
‘come in, man. I haven’t seen you for a month, have I? 
Come in.’ 

Alderney turned very red. 

‘The fact is, Stephen,’ he stammered, ‘I have come—have 
come—in fact, to tell you that I have heard of your claim, and 
that I—in fact—I entirely disapprove of it.’ 

‘Do you, Alderney? And why?’ 

‘Because Alison is Anthony’s daughter; because out of grati- 
tude—’ 

Stephen’s face clouded over. 

‘Come, Alderney, don’t be sentimental, and don’t be quixotic. 
No one would be such a fool as to let go a quarter of a million of 
money—his own, too.’ 

‘ But it is not your own: it is Alison’s.’ 

‘I say that it is my own. I say that Alison’s mother was 
never married.’ 

‘You cannot prove it.’ 

‘It is for her, on the other hand, to prove the contrary. If 
there was a marriage, it can be proved with the greatest ease. But 
there was none.’ 

For an instant Alderney wavered. 

Stephen saw his look of irresolution. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that you feel you ought to support 
Anthony’s daughter. Well, the feeling does you credit. Support 
her, by all means. But not to the extent of injustice, Alderney. 
Don’t you see that the estate, since there was no marriage, is all 
mine? Can you blame me for merely taking what is mine ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Alderney, plucking up his spirits, ‘I blame you for 
bringing scandal upon the family. What need to rake up the past ? 
Even supposing your allegation to be true, which I do not believe, 
what good does it do to let all the world know it? Why, I hear 
they offered you five hundred a year for life, solely for taking charge 
of Alison for one year. I’d have done that job, Stephen, for a 
quarter ofthe money. Five hundred pounds a year!’ 

‘A splendid sum, isn’t it?’ Stephen sneered; ‘a fair equiva- 
lent for ten thousand a year. Don’t be an ass, Alderney. Scandal 


on the family, too, because one of them is proved never to have 
married! Rubbish !’ ; 
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‘Then I will say more, Stephen. I think that respect for 
Anthony’s memory, if not consideration for his child, ought to have 
prevailed upon you to prevent this misery from falling upon her.’ 

Alderney folded his arms firmly as he took his stand. 

Stephen, as usual, lost his temper. 

‘Very well,’ he said; ‘I’ve heard what you came to say, and 
now, if you have nothing more to say, you may go. Of course you 
understand, Alderney, that any little assistance which I could have 
offered as the head of the Hamblin family will be withheld if you 
choose to ally yourself with my enemies.’ 

‘I understand,’ Alderney replied sadly, thinking of his poor 
hundred pounds a year, and wondering how that little income was 
to be supplemented for the future. ‘Good-bye, Stephen; shake 
hands before I go, old man. Iam more sorry than I can tell you 
to be obliged to take this line. But Anthony and his daughter 
must come first. You will change your mind yet, and withdraw 
your claim.’ 

‘I will do nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Then, Stephen, I hope to God that you will be defeated. 
That would be better for you than to win, and to feel all the rest of 
your life that you were eating the bread of Anthony’s orphan.’ 

Stephen made an impatient gesture. 

‘Come, shake hands,’ Alderney repeated, holding out his own. 

‘No,’ said Stephen, turning his back upon him; ‘I only shake 
hands with my friends.’ 

Alderney Codd withdrew. His lifelong friendship with Stephen 
was at anend. More than that, he reflected with bitterness that 
Stephen held in his hands the whole scheme for the formation of 
the Great Glass Spoon Company, by which he had hoped to make 
another coup. Well, it could not be helped. No doubt Stephen 
would float that company and do well with it. 

For reasons which will presently appear, Stephen did not float 
the company. | 

Alderney next went into the City, and called at the office in 
Great St. Simon Apostle. He could not have arrived at a more 
lucky moment, for a great family council, called together in haste, 
was just meeting to consider the best course to pursue. The Dean 
was there, the Colonel was there, the two partners, the family 
lawyer, and Gilbert Yorke. Alderney sent in his name, and was 
invited to join this Hamblin parliament. 

The proceedings were opened by Augustus, in the private office 
of Anthony Hamblin, deceased, in a little speech. 

‘You all know,’ he said, ‘ that, our cousin Anthony left no will: 
you all know that he maintained a profound silence on the subject 
of his marriage. We have now to tell you, Dean, and you, Colonel, 
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that Stephen Hamblin, asserting that there was never any marriage 
at all, is about to claim the whole estate. We have called you 
together in order to confer on the best manner of meeting that 
claim. Mr. Billiter is so good as to give us the benefit of his legal 
opinion. Mr. Gilbert Yorke has as good a right to be present ag 
any of us, for he is engaged to Alison—’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Gilbert, reddening to the roots of his hair, 
‘ Alison will not hear of any engagement, she says, until she can 
meet the world without having to blush for her mother.’ 

‘That does her credit,’ said Augustus, and the Dean applauded. 
‘Very well, cousins, we think that an effort may be made to 
establish the fact of this marriage; and of that fact, I am sure, no 
one here can entertain the least doubt.’ 

No one did. 

‘Mr. Yorke has very kindly offered,’ he went on, ‘to give up 
his whole time for the search, which may possibly be long and 
tedious. He abandons his practice at the Bar—’ 

‘Pardon me again,’ said Gilbert, ‘my practice is nothing. I 
have no practice. WhatI give up is the waiting all day long in 
chambers for briefs which never come.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Billiter, with a twinkle of his ferret-like eyes, 
‘well, there’s a very pretty fortune depending upon the success of 
that search. Don’t fire up, young man: lovers never do think of 
fortunes ; we all know that. And Miss Hamblin is a most beau- 
tiful and well-conditioned young lady: and we give you credit for 
entirely disinterested feelings.’ 

‘ Allow me, too,’ said Alderney, ‘to offer my own humble ser- 
vices. In the present depressed state of the City, my usual 
financial work has almost stopped. I have not engineered a new 
company for a twelyemonth.’ Everybody smiled; Alderney’s com- 
panies were well known. ‘I am comparatively free, and shall be 
glad to give whatever services I can to the cause of my benefactor’s 
daughter. I never knew her mother; but we may say, I am sure, 
in the words of the poet, ‘‘ Matre pulchrd, filia pulchrior.” ’ 

Alderney had touched the right chord. Anthony Hamblin, the 
worthy Head of the House, had been, in one way or the other, a 
benefactor to everybody in the room. The Dean thought of days 
before the deanery came to him, when his boys would certainly not 
have gone to Marlborough but for Anthony; the Colonel thought 
how his two boys, in the Engineers and Artillery, would certainly 
never have got to Woolwich had it not been for Anthony; the two 
partners thought of numberless acts of kindness in the old days 
when all were young together; even the old lawyer owed something 
to this universal benefactor, this dispenser of kindliness, this secret 
doer of good deeds. A hush fell upon them fora moment. Then 
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the Dean cleared his throat, which had gone suddenly a little 
husky. 

We must accept your offer with gratitude, cousin Alderney. 
Yes—yes—our benefactor’s daughter must not look in vain to her 
cousins for help.’ 

‘TI concur,’ said William the Silent. 

‘I have just come from seeing my cousin Stephen,’ Alderney 
went on. ‘I thought it right, before breaking off the friendship 
which has always existed between us, to go and make some sort of 
appeal to his better nature. I know,’ he added, with a blush, 
‘that our friendship has been marked by many a youthful folly, 
which one may repent of, but which one—one—in fact—always 
looks back to with some degree of pleasure.’ The Dean looked 
professionally grave. ‘I told him then that I would have neither 
part nor lot with him in this matter.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Augustus approvingly. 

‘When I considered,’ Alderney went on, ‘that I actually had 
on at that moment the very coat which Anthony lent me, I could 
have no other feeling but indignation and astonishment. And, in 
addition to the coat’—he drew out a leather pocket-book full of 
papers—‘ I had with me, come back to me after many days, an 
actual IO U of my own, given by me to Anthony twenty years 
ago—twenty—years—ago ’—he repeated this with great pathos— 
‘for five-and-twenty pounds.’ He handed it to Augustus with 
pride. ‘Stephen found it among the papers. It is not often that 
one’s good deeds return in such a manner. Gentlemen, I give you 
my word at this moment I only regret that the document represents 
so smalla sum. I wish it had been for ten times the amount. 
However, at the time I did my best.’ 

There was a beautiful: confusion between self-interest and the 
finest kind of generosity which moved all present. 

‘Very good,’ said Augustus. ‘ Now let us consider the position 
from a common-sense point of view. Here is Mr. Billiter to correct 
us if we are led astray by an over-natural prejudice in favour of poor 
Anthony. We have this fact against us: there is not anywhere 
the slightest mention of marriage or love-affair in Anthony’s letters 
or diaries. Yet the latter are Kept with the greatest care, and in 
the most minute detail.’ 

‘ As there must have been at least love-passages of some kind,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘ does not that prove intentional omission ?’ 

‘I think it may. We need not, therefore, be discouraged at 
the outset by this omission. As the Colonel says, there must have 
been love-passages, probably letters. These are all probably de- 
stroyed ; concealment was intentional.’ | 
‘Men in my profession,’ said Mr. Billiter, ‘are not likely to 
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believe blindly in anybody. It is the seamy side which we generally 
have placed before us. At the same time, I knew Anthony 
Hamblin from his childhood upwards. I seem, like yourselves, to 
have known him most intimately—say from hour to hour. And if 
I were going to choose a man in whose virtue and honour I would 
believe, that man would be Anthony Hamblin.’ 

‘T concur,’ said William the Silent, for the second time. 

‘ Having said so much,’ Mr. Billiter went on, ‘I come to the 
next point. Are we ready to carry this investigation throughout ? 
Are we prepared for whatever may turn up? Of course, something 
will. It is impossible that a child should be born, a mother die, a 
man marry, without leaving some trace or other, which we shall be 
able to light upon after careful investigation! Are you prepared, 
young man’—he fixed his bright eyes upon Gilbert, who bore the 
shock without flinching—‘ to face all consequences ? ’ 

‘I am!’ Gilbert replied. ‘The truth cannot be so bad for 
Alison to bear as the present uncertainty, when every chance 
allusion, every thought, any accident, puts the doubt before her, 
and makes a fresh demand upon her faith in her father. Let us, 
in Heaven’s name, learn the truth.’ 

‘Good!’ said the Dean. 

‘Very well, then,’ observed Mr. Billiter dryly : ‘ we are all 
agreed, we think, that Anthony Hamblin will come well out of it; 
we hope he will. If he does not, we are prepared to surrender the 
high opinion we had formed of his virtue, and accept the conse- 
quences. You, gentlemen,’ he turned to the partners, ‘ you are 
more deeply concerned than even Alison herself.’ 

‘We are,’ said Augustus. ‘But the House would stand even 
such a shock as that which you contemplate.’ He meant if 
Stephen should withdraw his money. 


‘Then we return to the question,’ said Mr. Billiter: ‘ What 
are we to do ?’ 

Nobody spoke for a time. Then Alderney lifted up his voice : 

‘ Advertise !’ he said. ‘ Go on advertising !’ 

Augustus groaned. 

‘ We advertised everywhere when Anthony was drowned. One 
would like to avoid the agony column of the Times if we could. ’ 

‘There is no possible avoidance of publicity,’ said Mr. Billiter. 
‘ The Court of Probate will be asked for letters. We shall have to 
oppose. We shall have to state why we oppose. The Court does 
not sit with closed doors. There will be a great deal of talk about 
it before we have done, I fear. Of course it is disagreeable to 
quiet people to be talked of in every newspaper in the kingdom.’ 

Alderney was already at work with paper and pencil. 

‘It is nothing less than horrible,’ said Augustus, ‘ that our 
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name—the name of Anthony Hamblin—should be mixed up in such 
a vulgar difficulty as an uncertain marriage.’ 

He spoke as if the fierce sunlight of fame should shine upon 
every action of a Hamblin and make it known to the people. 

‘Nothing in the world like an advertisement,’ said Alderney, 
working away. ‘ You spend a guinea in the Times, and another 
guinea in the Guardian. All the parish clerks in all the parishes 
in the country are immediately set to work in hope of getting the 
reward. You ought to stimulate them by offering a high reward. 
Now, then, will this do ? 

‘¢Two Hunprep Pounps Rewarp!” That is not too much, 
is it? No! ‘* Two Hundred Pounds Reward.—Wanted, the Cer- 
tificate of Marriage of Anthony Hamblin, merchant, of Great St. 
Simon Apostle, City of London, and Clapham Common, with some 
person unknown. It is believed that the marriage took place in or 
near London, about twenty to twenty-three years ago. The above 
reward will be paid on receiving a certified copy of the register.” 
That sounds well,’ said Alderney. ‘ Two hundred pounds will make 
them work. But that is not enough. We must have another 
advertisement to find out Alison’s mother. Here it is: 

‘“Two Hunprep Pounps Rewarp. — Whereas, Anthony 
Hamblin, deceased, formerly merchant, Great St. Simon Apostle, 
City of London, and Clapham Common, is believed to have con- 
tracted marriage some twenty to twenty-two or three years ago, 
with a person unknown: the above reward is offered to any one 
who will give such information as will lead to the discovery of the 
person and the place and date of marriage ; and any persons who 
are cognisant of the marriage, who are connected with the wife of 
Anthony Hamblin, or who lost any female relation by flight, elope- 
ment, abduction, or disappearance about that time, are requested to 
communicate full particulars to the undersigned.” ’ 

Here followed the name and address of the solicitors. 

‘There,’ said Alderney, with great satisfaction, ‘ that will fetch 
the house—I mean, wake up the church.’ 

‘Very clearly put,’ said Mr. Billiter. ‘It is a pity that you 
were not made a lawyer, Mr. Codd.’ 

Alderney smiled. This was the sort of tribute to his intellect 
that he enjoyed. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Billiter. But—quid Rome faciam? Yet, 
if ripe scholarship and an intimate acquaintance with Latin litera- 
ture could be of use in that profession—but I fear it is too late.’ 

‘There was a Mrs. Duncombe,’ said Gilbert, ‘ who took charge 
of Alison for six or eight years: should we not get hold of her ?’ 

‘Good!’ cried the intelligent Alderney, grasping more paper ; 
‘the very thing! Mrs. Duncombe, by all means. Another adver- 
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tisement. Two Hundred—no, hang it !—Five Pounds Reward will 
do for her. Mrs. Duncombe will be easy enough to find. There 
is no mystery about her, at any rate. ‘‘ Five Pounds Reward.— 
Wanted, the present address of Mrs. Duncombe, who for eight 
years had charge of a little girl at Brighton—initials, A. H.” And 
now I look upon our case as complete—quite complete.’ 

Alderney looked about him as if the work was already done. 

‘We will advertise, then,’ said Augustus. ‘Is there no other 
way of working? Can we not use some private inquiry office ?’ 

They all had the old-fashioned respect for detectives, thinking 
they could solve any mystery. But Alderney shook his head. His 
faith was not so great. 

‘They can do nothing more than other men,’ he said. ‘ Gilbert 
Yorke and I will be your best detectives. They get up the facts 
of a case just as we have done, and then advertise. That is just 
exactly what we are doing. And then they sit down and wait for 
replies. Any one can do that.’ 

‘And now,’ said Gilbert, ‘for our own individual work. If 
Mr. Billiter will allow me, I will receive all the answers to the 
advertisements, and report progress whenever any discovery takes 
place.’ 

‘And I,’ said Alderney, ‘ will begin at once a private seagch in 
all the London parish registers. When I have gone through those, 
I will tackle the suburban churches. After that—but that is as far 
as we shall get.’ 

‘All this, Alderney,’ said Augustus, ‘will require money. You 
must not give us your time for nothing—at least, you must let us 
pay your expenses.’ 

Poor Alderney blushed. He really had no employment for his 
time at the moment, for no one, up to the present, had shown any 
desire to join in the promotion of the Great Glass Spoon Company. 
And there were five weeks to Quarter-day, and to meet all expenses 
for those five-and-thirty days there was no more than a sum of five- 
and-thirty shillings, with a silver watch, a gold chain, a gold medal 
once won at college for a theological essay, and two rings. These 
articles of jewelry spent the latter part of every Quarter-day in 
charge of an obliging person who received them in trust, so to speak. 
Sometimes they remained ‘ in’ for a good six months, during which 
interval Alderney only knew the time by looking in bakers’ shops, 
or the stations of the Underground Railway; by the pangs of 
hunger, and by the diurnal phenomena of Nature. 

Had it not been such an unfavourable time for him, he would 
rather have done the work for nothing. But poor men cannot do 
generous and self-sacrificing things. He could not refuse the prof- 
fered money. And when Augustus, at parting, pressed into his 
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hand a piece of paper which, as a rapid glance showed Alderney, 
was worth exactly fifty pounds, he was affected almost to tears. 

‘Your resemblance, cousin Augustus,’ he said, ‘to our poor 
cousin Anthony deceased becomes every day more marked. O 3% 
sic omnes J” 


CuapTer XVIII. 


HOW THE COURT WAS HARD TO PERSUADE. 


THE tendency of humanity, in this its fallen state, to believe 
everything that is evil of each other has been often illustrated by 
the ingenious tribe of poets and novelists. The Hamblin cousin- 
hood may, in all future ages, be cited as another and very remark- 
able case in point. The thing had only to be asserted in order to 
be immediately believed; and yet it was in direct contradiction 
to everything the world had previously held and acknowledged. 
Stephen said it was so. Stephen had always been the black 
sheep: Anthony had always been the respected chief of the House ; 
yet Anthony’s character was swept away by one single assertion of 
Stephen’s. Enjoyment of the kind which is caused by surprise 
was also felt in the situation. Here was a striking example of the 
uncertainty of fortune: here was a turning of the wheel: here was 
a sudden sprawling in the mud of those who had been perched in 
apparent security on the highest point. No such reverse of fortune 
had ever befallen the Hamblin family, except, perhaps, in the case 
of that member of it who, being on a voyage of adventure in the 
Indian Ocean, had his ship scuttled, and was himself made to walk 
a most uncomfortable and suicidal plank laid down for him by 
pirates of Sumatra. It was something, the cousins felt, but did 
not express the feeling in words—something for the annals of the 
family, in the interests of morality and philosophy—to show such 
a beautiful example of the instability of human greatness as that of 
Alison Hamblin. The case of Croesus himself, although he saved 
himself at the last moment by an artful conundrum, could not have 
furnished his cousins, nephews, nieces, and marriage-connections 
with a more fertile topic of daily talk than the situation of Alison 
—the once-fortunate, the beautiful Alison—provided for the family 
circle. 

The female cousins pretended not to believe the story, out of 
deference to the partners, who were stout in their repudiation of 
Stephen’s claim. But they did believe it at heart, and they whis- 
pered to each other words of doubt, pity, and suspicion, which 
served as an encouragement in belief. And the more they opened 
their eyes, raised their eyebrows, made round O’s of their mouths, 


shook their heads, wagged their curls, lifted their shoulders, spread 
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out their hands, and whispered words, the more they came to regard 
the story as not only probable, but certainly true. 

No one liked Stephen. It was a fashion in the family to regard 
him as their least enviable possession. For his sake, and by means 
of his example, all Spaniards were supposed by the Hamblins to be 
profligate ; how else to account for his extraordinary divergence 
from the recognised standards? All other Hamblins had done 
well: there were Hamblins in the Church, Hamblins in the Army 
and Navy, Hamblins at the Bar, Hamblins in Medicine—it was a 
part of the family tradition that a Hamblin should turn out well. 
And here was one who had never done any good at all. No Hamblin 
could contemplate without emotion the picture of Stephen the 
prodigal, Stephen the spendthrift, Stephen who was actually not 
satisfied with one fatted calf, but went on working his unrepentant 
way through a dozen of those toothsome creatures. 

It was, however, instructive to mark the difference which the 
new position of things produced. One may not love the Heir 
Presumptive, but one must pray for the King. It became a sub- 
ject of serious, even prayerful, consideration with the cousins 
whether they ought not to call upon Stephen, so long neglected. 
One or two did actually leave cards at his chambers in Pall Mall. 
Stephen found them and threw them behind the fire. He was 
completely indifferent to the action of his relations. They had 
long since passed out of his thoughts: they did not enter into any 
part or relation of his life. If he thought of them at all, it was as 
forming part of the family which had treated him with neglect, and 
whom in return he would humble if he could. 

He lost no time, however, after the final interviews and expla- 
nations with the partners, in putting his case into the hands of a 
firm of solicitors, who were known to be able and active men. 

‘I want,’ he said, after putting the points as clearly as possible, 
‘I want the business pushed on with all despatch. You understand 
I claim the whole of my brother’s estate as his sole heir.’ 

‘Yet the case, as you present it, has weak points, Mr. 
Hamblin.’ . 

‘You mean that my brother may have married? Rest assured 
that he never did. Let them search every register in England. I 
know that he never married. I am as certain as that I am stand- 
ing here.’ 

‘ But—the young lady: she must have had a mother.’ 

‘Account for her mother as you will. My brother never 
married.’ 


Nothing short of the clearest documentary proof could shake 


Stephen’s belief on this point. So far he was perfectly and_ 


entirely sincere. 
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‘There is another point. The Court, when we ask for Letters 
of Administration, may refuse to consider your brother’s death as 
proved. Let us, however, make out the affidavit.’ 

They went before the nearest commissioner, when Stephen took 
the necessary oath, and filled up the form. 

‘In the goods of Anthony Hamblin, deceased. 

‘I, Stephen Hamblin, of Sandringham Chambers, Pall Mall, 
Gentleman, applying for Letters of Administration of the personal 
estate and effects of Anthony Hamblin, late of Great St. Simon 
Apostle, City of London, and Hooghly House, Clapham Common, 
deceased, do hereby make oath that the said deceased was drowned 
on the 3d day of January, one thousand eight hundred and ——, 
in the River Serpentine, Hyde Park, and that the personal estate 
and effects of the said deceased, which he anyway died possessed 
of or entitled to, and for or in respect of which Letters of Ad- 
ministration are to be granted, exclusive of what the said deceased 
may have been possessed of or entitled to as a Trustee for any 
other person or persons, and not beneficially including the lease- 
hold estate or estates for years of the said deceased, whether 
absolute or determinable on a life or lives, and without deducting 
anything on account of the debts due and owing from the said 
deceased, are under the value of three hundred thousand pounds to 
the best of my knowledge, information, and belief.’ 

To which was appended the signatures of claimant and wit- 
nesses. 

‘This application,’ said the lawyer, ‘must be lodged on Thurs- 
day. Fortunately we are in time, and on Tuesday week we shall 
make our motion in Court. You will give us as many particulars 
as possible, Mr. Hamblin. We must make our case a strong one 
at the outset.’ 

It was then Tuesday. There was, therefore, a fortnight to 
wait. Stephen, tolerably ignorant of the English law, thought he 
had only to ask for the Letters of Administration, and then to step 
at once into possession. At the worst, he fancied the Court might 
possibly grant a short delay of two.or three months, while the other 
side looked about for proofs of the marriage. He waited impa- 
tiently for the fortnight to pass. 

The day came at last. He found himself in the Court. 

Counsel for the complainant, in opening the case, said that, as 
had been stated in the affidavit, the deceased, Anthony Hamblin, 
had met with his death at the late deplorable accident on the 3d 
of January last, when, by the breaking of the ice, fifty persons had 
been suddenly drowned. The case presented the peculiarity that 
the body was never, and had not up to the present moment, been 
recovered. The Court might, therefore, be of opinion that the 
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death was not proved. But the family, in the hope that he had not 
been drowned, had taken every possible step, offering very large 
rewards, and advertising in the most likely manner to attract the 
attention of peop'e. Mr. Hamblin was a man of strongly-marked 
individuality, easily recognisable ; it was impossible that he should 
be still living unknown and unrecognised. He left his home on the 
morning of the 3d of January: he told his servants that he should 
be home to dinner as usual: he was seen on the banks of the Ser- 
pentine half an hour or so before the occurrence of the accident : 
he was carrying his skates with him: he spoke to an officer of the 
Royal Humane Society, of which institution he was a liberal 
supporter: he announced his intention of going on the ice: he 
took off his heavy coat, and gave it to the man to keep for him: 
and he went away in the direction of a man who let chairs and 
adjusted skates for hire. Half an hour after his conversation with 
this officer the ice gave way, and two hundred people were suddenly 
submerged. A great many were drowned, and a great many bodies 
were subsequently recovered, but Mr. Anthony Hamblin’s body, as 
already stated, was not found. In the evening the man carried the 
coat to his private residence, but he had not come home. There 
was no ground for any other supposition than that of death. He 
was aman universally respected and loved; a man of great wealth, 
a most successful merchant; a man of very steady and regular 
habits, no longer young; a man of happy disposition, with no 
enemies, no anxieties, no mental troubles; a man who enjoyed 
life; a man possessed of strong physique, free from ailments or 
sickness of any kind. 

Stephen Hamblin, his client, the only brother of the deceased, 
on hearing the sad news, at once took up the position of guardian 
to his brother’s child. With regard to this child, there had always 
been a mystery about her. Anthony Hamblin, until ten years 
before, was believed by all to be a bachelor. He suddenly, how- 
ever, at that time, appeared at home with a little girl aged nine 
years, whom he introduced simply as his daughter. He explained 
that her mother had been dead for many years, and offered no 
other explanation on the subject. Nor was any other asked: and 
if his cousins had misgivings, these were easily appeased by con- 
sideration of the blameless life always led by the deceased. 

On his death, however, the discovery that there was no will led 
to an attempt on the part of Stephen Hamblin to clear up the 
mystery connected with Miss Hamblin’s birth. This investigation 
commenced at first in the interests of the young lady, and, after 
consultation with her, led Mr. Stephen Hamblin to surprising 
results. He found from the diaries and journals of the deceased, 
which, coupled with his own recollections of his brother’s life, 
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accounted fully for almost every hour of the past thirty years, that 
there could have been no marriage at all. In that case, Stephen 


- Hamblin was sole heir, and Miss Hamblin had no legal claim to 


any portion of the estate. 

When these facts were fully established in his own mind, and 
not before, Stephen Hamblin sought his late brother’s partners, and 
communicated with them in a friendly spirit. He was not received, 
however, with the spirit that he expected. However, whether the 
petition was to be opposed or not, his client, in asking for Letters 
of Administration, desired it to be clearly understood that his 
intention, after acquiring the property to which he was entitled, 
was to recognise his brother’s child, and to provide for her with 
liberality. 

The counsel went on to describe the property in general terms. 
The real property consisted of a large house and grounds, known as 
Hooghly House, standing on Clapham Common, and a house 
standing in a small park in Sussex. There was also a considerable 
estate in house property, partly in the City of London, where the 
Hamblins had been merchants for two hundred years, and partly in 
the southern suburbs. Mr. Anthony Hamblin also, as chief 
partner in the firm, had a very large stake in the business. The 
personal property amounted to about two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds in various stocks, securities, and investments. In addition, 
there was a valuable library, a collection of pictures, with furniture, 
objects of art, bric-d-brac, and so forth, the results of several 
generations of wealth. The whole would probably be sworn under 
three hundred thousand pounds. 

The counsel for the petitioner then summed up his case. The 
proofs, which he held sufficient to the mind of any unprejudiced 
person, that there never had been any marriage were found in the 
very careful and minute diaries kept by Anthony Hamblin, in which 
every detail of expense, occupation, employment, and engagement 
was scrupulously entered. These not only contained no mention 
of any marriage, but left no room for any marriage. Although his 
death had been announced in every paper, and, by reason of the 
accident which caused it, had obtained the widest publicity, no one 
had as yet stepped forward to claim relationship with the young 
lady on her mother’s side. The great Family Bible, in which 
were entries of the births and deaths of six generations of Ham- 
blins, which formed, in fact, a complete genealogical table of the 
family, contained no entry of the marriage of Anthony or the 
birth of his daughter Alison. This omission was very extraordinary. 

There were a few witnesses to call. The first was the man 
Harris, whose evidence was simple and straightforward. He be- 
lieved Mr. Hamblin was drowned with the rest. He could not see 
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how any one could think otherwise. The body had never been 
found. It might have been among the rest, but he did not think 
that likely. There were two or three bodies unidentified, but their 
clothes had been kept. 

Then the footman, Charles, deposed that his master had told 
him in the morning, before he went out, that he should be at 
home as usual. 

Augustus Hamblin testified to the regular habits and freedom 
from care of his late cousin. He, too, expressed his conviction 
that Anthony Hamblin had been drowned. 

The Court did not want to hear any more evidence on the 
subject. The Court would pass on to consider the nature of the 
claim set up by Mr. Stephen Hamblin. 

Then the counsel for the other side was able to begin. 

He said that up to a certain point he was prepared to acknow- 
ledge all the statements made by his learned brother. There 
was no will to be found; most likely none had: been execuied. 
There was no mention anywhere of a marriage. There was not 
any entry of his own marriage or the birth of his daughter in the 
Family. Bible. All this was quite true. As regarded the disinter- 
ested action of Mr. Stephen Hamblin, in seeking to prove himself 
the heir to so large a property, he was only desirous to state that 
Mr. Stephen Hamblin had proved his liberal intentions by offering 
this young lady, brought up to regard herself as the heiress of a 
very large fortune, a hundred pounds a year. But as regards the 
silence, he would submit that the question was altogether begged 
by his learned brother. There was one point quite undisputed by 
all: Miss Hamblin was the undoubted daughter of Anthony 
Hamblin. Not only did she possess certain strongly marked 
peculiarities common to all the Hamblins, but she was most 
curiously and remarkably like her grandmother, Mr. Hamblin’s 
mother, who had been a Spanish lady. Very well, then. Here 
was a daughter, acknowledged as such by all; here was an inten- 
tional and marked omission of all mention of the child’s mother in 
diaries and family records. What were they to infer? ‘I'wo 
things were possible. The one view which his learned brother had 
adopted, and one which, he would submit to the Court, was the 
more probable because the more honourable. It was this: The 
late Mr. Anthony Hamblin had been from boyhood of singular 
purity of life. Few men could look back upon a course so blame- 
less, so free from reproach, as his. It was a life open to the eyes 
of all. There was nothing to conceal, nothing to be ashamed of. 
Above all, there could be no skeleton in the cupboard. His friends 
believed, one and all, implicitly in the purity and nobility of the 
life which had been so suddenly and fearfully taken from their 
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midst. They believed that Anthony Hamblin was married. They 
were confident that, if investigation were made, proofs would be 
found. They put forward the daughter, Alison Hamblin, as the 
heiress, and they asked that time should be allowed to enable them 
to make the research. 

The Judge said that this was a case in which he was not called 
upon to grant time for the purpose asked, viz. to prove the 
marriage. It did appear remarkable, and in some men it would 
be suspicious, that no mention had been made at all of the 
young lady’s mother. On the other hand, the supposed deceased 
gentleman had evidently borne the highest character. Why, then, 
had he thought proper to leave unexplained the circumstance of his 
daughter’s birth ? Meantime, however, he was not satisfied with 
the proof of the death of Anthony Hamblin. He should require 
further proof. : 

Stephen’s counsel asked how long a period would satisfy his 
lordship. 

The Court replied that he could not tie himself down to any 
time ; there had been cases in which men had been missed for 
years, and had then returned; cases in which men had gone to sea, 
run away from debts or imagined annoyance, taken assumed names. 
There were many possible reasons for hiding. No man’s life was 
wholly known: no man’s sanity could be altogether relied on. He 
would adjourn the case: the parties could come before him at any 
time should they get additional or conclusive evidence. If no more 
was found, he would hear them again in a twelvemonth, or perhaps 
two years. The estate could be in the mean time administered by 
Mr. Anthony Hamblin’s solicitors, the houses and gardens kept up 
as before, and a sufficient sum allotted for the young lady. And 
he would advise that the most diligent search should be made by 
both sides, if they could act in concert, for the discovery of the 
name and connections of the missing mother. 


(To be continued.) 










































THE DECADENCE OF THE ENGLISH RACEHORSE: 
THE REASON AND THE REMEDY. 


By S. W. RgeEves. 





For generations the superiority of the English racehorse has 
been looked upon as a fact that required no arguments in its 
favour; and a few years ago, had any long-sighted individual ven- 
tured to assert that the time would come when the English horse 
would not be supreme on the racecourse, he would have been 
laughed to scorn, and held up to ridicule as a very stupid and 
unpatriotic personage. Gradually but surely the fact that our 
supremacy was threatened has been forced upon us, until the most 
prejudiced amongst us must admit that we are now overtaken in 
the race ; that as breeders of racehorses we are not, as hitherto, facile 
princeps ; and even more than that—that recent events tend to show 
us clearly that we are drifting backwards at a pace that threatens 
to place us quite in the rear. But little notice was taken of the 
lesson given us to learn when Mr. Ten Broeck proved to us, with 
Umpire, Prioress, Starke, &c., that we were not so much in advance 
of the world as we imagined. Then we had the French invasion; 
and the doings of Gladiateur, Fille de l’ Air, Boiard, Flageolet, Mon- 
targis, and many scores of others proved to the most dense that 
France was rapidly becoming an equal power to ourselves in the 
produce of racehorses, even if, as some argued, our mantle as the 
first horse-breeding country in the world had not been taken from 
us and placed upon the shoulders of our Gallic friends. Worse than 
this followed ; for from Hungary came Kisber, who won our Derby, 
and proved himself, with perhaps one exception, to be the best 
horse in England during a season when probably our horses were 
better than they had been for years, and to Kisber succeeded 
Kincsem. When, two years ago, those who had been to the races 
at Baden Baden returned with reports of the marvellous animal 
they had seen running there and winning races, in a comparatively 
half-trained condition, and prophesied that in Kincsem the best 
of our racehorses would find a superior, Englishmen, untaught by 
former experiences, scoffed at the idea. Kincsem came to Eng- 
land, ran for one race only, and took from us the Goodwood Cup, in 
which Pageant—who did great deeds during the year, for he won 
the Chester Cup, carrying the top weight, and defeated Hampton 
for the Doncaster Cup—positively could not go fast enough to make 
her gallop. 


It remained for the present season to witness the cup of our 
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humiliation filled to overflowing, for from across the Atlantic came 
Parole, who in America ranked as a second-class horse only. Here, 
nevertheless, he speedily took high honours; for at Newmarket 
he galloped away from Isonomy, who has since defeated the Derby 
winner Silvio for the Ascot Cup, and at Epsom he won the City 
and Suburban and Metropolitan Stakes. Since that time it is 
true he has suffered defeat ; but being undoubtedly a delicate horse, 
the chances are that his earlier exertions had told upon him, and 
rendered him out of form. Enough has, however, been said to 
show conclusively that we are not holding our own, that defeats 
increase in number; and when we also consider the increased num- 
ber of unsound and useless horses we have upon the turf, it behoves 
us to discover the reason of our decadence, and to strive to recover 
the position we have lost. The supreme reasons are easily found in 
our suicidal system of breeding, the most important element therein 
being the fact that our racehorses take their age from the 1st of 
January, which renders procreation at an unnatural time necessary. 
The young one is born into the world before the period ordained 
by Nature, and is dropped in mid-winter. In a climate the most 
productive of lung-diseases, it is often imperative that they 
should for weeks together be kept cooped up in an ill-ventilated 
and confined space, and the mare fed on heating food, prejudicial 
alike to the well-doing of both mother and foal. The result of this 
is that many of the young ones die from inflammation of the lungs, 
and a large majority of the others become roarers. Forty years 
ago, when all racehorses took their ages from the 1st of May, 
roaring was a thing scarcely heard of; and now it would be difficult 
to go on to a racecourse and not find a large proportion of the animals 
running suffering from that affliction. In France, the foaling time 
is generally after the 1st of March, and they have very few roarers. 

Let us therefore return to a more natural date, when Nature 
ordains that the young of animals shall be born into the world, and 
when Nature supplies an abundance of nutritious food ; when the foals 
can gallop about as they should in the paddocks, thriving every day, 
instead of being confined to a stable during the coldest season of the 
year; and when, instead of the sight of the well-bred little ones 
being a pleasure, as it should be, it becomes absolute pain, for, no 
matter how carefully they are nursed, the majority ultimately suffer 
from the plan adopted. Look upon the two pictures, as they clearly 
point the moral. In many respects the French and German breeders 
teach us lessons that it would be well that we should thoroughly 
learn. We breed from any horse—roarer, broken-down, spavined, 
unsound in many respects though he may be—if he has earned what 
we consider a certificate of merit by winning a big race on the turf, 
although it may be a solitary victory. A Derby winner, for instance, 
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must be patronised, though he is perhaps in all respects unsuitable 
to the majority of mares sent to him; but he has won the Derby, 
comes of perhaps a so-called fashionable strain of blood, and his year- 
lings will sell. Take as an instance Prince Charlie—a good horse, it 
is true, and, except for one thing, a grand specimen of the thorough- 
bred horse, for he looked like carrying eighteen stone to hounds ; 
but a notorious roarer, and of a family from which came nothing 
but roarers. He retired from the turf with the reputation of being 
perhaps the best horse ever seen over a short course, and standing 
at the Hampton Court Stud at a fee of 100 guineas he was well 
patronised. If like begets like, we have to anticipate a generation 
of roarers begotten by Prince Charlie. In Germany they would not 
have bred from this horse; sound in the wind is with them a sine 
qua non, and they would not look at a horse whose hocks were not 
clean and sound, and who did not stand true upon his legs and feet. 

How many of our breeders study these matters, or care for 
them ? Very few, we fear. Amongst the public breeders, i.e. those who 
breed for sale, all considerations are banished for fashion in blood, 
and the early breeding and forcing of foals, so that each may present 
a well-grown appearance in the sale-ring, and realise a remunerative 
price; beyond this they care little, except that they hope the 
youngster will win a short race before the next sale, to secure a 
good price for his brother or his sister. We can scarcely blame 
the breeders in this matter; with them it is a commercial specula- 
tion, and unless they breed in this way they have no chance of 
making it pay. They must pander to the taste of the public, be that 
taste ever so debased. In this respect the taste has been acquired 
by the public; but it would not be difficult, were the right means 
adopted, to change that taste into a more healthy direction. The 
breeders can do nothing, because they would not be unanimous ; 
but the Jockey Club can do much, because they can force the breeders 
to be unanimous. Enforce a return to the old system of breeding. 
The new has been tried and found a failure; let our horses there- 
fore, as in days gone by—when we were on the highest pedestal 
as breeders of thoroughbreds—take their ages from the 1st of May. 
The present system of breeding is rotten at the core, and until the 
canker of unnaturally breeding in mid-winter is exorcised we cannot 
hope for a better state of things. We have heard, and shall con- 
tinue to hear, the cuckoo-cry, that horses born in January and 
February must have a great advantage over horses who do not see 
the light until months later. But it is a cry without wool; for 
although the May and June foals may not overtake the others 
during their early two-year-old days, the time comes when the being 
bred in accordance with the laws of Nature causes the late foal to 
become the better horse. Although the numbers bred at an unsuit- 
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able season predominate to an alarming extent, the result of com- 
paring the performances of the two would be a strong argument in 
favour of the Jockey Club moving in the matter. West Australian, 
perhaps the best horse that ever trod the English Turf, was a June 
foal ; so were also Blue Gown, Cotherstone, and Victorious. Orlando, 
Sterling, and Isonomy were foaled late in May; Gladiateur in April, 
and George Frederick the last week in March; in fact a large 
majority of our best horses of the last thirty years were late foals. 

Breed, then, as Nature directs, and we shall resume the posi- 
tion to which soil and climate entitle us, as the first horse-breeding 
nation inthe world. Roarers will again become few in number, and 
horses not having contracted the seeds of disease as foals will grow 
up sound—animals that can run on year after year, and will in their 
turn beget sound good stock ; and the English racehorse will again 
be something of which to boast, instead of being mentioned with 
bated breath—as will be the case if we persist in our clearly ap- 
parent errors, which are becoming, day after day, more certainly 
fatal to our best interests. It has been urged that the system of 
running two-year-olds early in the year has tended greatly to the 
decadence of our horses ; there is great truth in this; and here again 
we might with advantage follow the lead set us on the Continent. 
Most of those who have the well-being of the Turf at heart, and the 
majority of those best qualified to pass an opinion, would like to 
see a rule which would render it imperative that no two-year-olds 
should run until later in the season, when they are more fit than 
at present to carry the comparatively heavy weight accorded them 
in two-year-old races. They would have time to develop, to pro- 
duce bone and muscle, and we should see a much smaller propor- 
tion of broken-down horses. It is anything but a pleasing sight 
to see a weedy two-year-old hammering away on the hard ground, 
with perhaps something over nine stone upon his back, when he is 
virtually not master of more than two-thirds of the weight. The 
concussion to the joints and sinews must be fearful; no wonder, 
therefore, that so many are never seen after two years old, when 
their labours would be lighter, as, instead of the nine stone, they 
would in a handicap—and when a year older and better able to 
carry weight—perhaps be apportioned five stone seven, a weight 
that would be but little exceeded in weight-for-age races. 

The Jockey Club has recently made a move in the right direc- 
tion by passing a rule that no two-year-olds shall run for a race of 
a less distance than five furlongs; and it is to be hoped that now 
that the thin edge of the wedge of improvement has been inserted, 
it will be driven home. It is clear, however, that if any permanent 
good is to result, our Turf Senate must not cease its advance in the 
path of reform, satisfied with having accomplished so little; for 
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there are many matters other than those referred to urgently calling 
for attention and alteration. If it be well that two-year-olds should 
not run a race of a less distance than that decided upon, it is 
manifest that three-year-olds and older horses should not be allowed 
to try conclusions over less than a mile; especially as in so many 
cases they would have much less weight to carry than in their 
earlier days. The system of handicapping also requires revision ; 
for although a necessary ingredient in a race programme, it is now 
carried to most injurious extremes, and it would be well that a 
minimum weight-for-age in handicaps should be rendered impera- 
tive. A bad three-year-old, however wretchedly bad he may be, 
cannot be apportioned less than 5 st. 7 lb., that being the minimum 
weight allowed to be carried; but we constantly see an animal of 
this class handicapped almost on even terms with old horses, thus 
making a three-year-old, that perhaps cannot win a race of any 
description, virtually concede weight-for-age to his opponents. The 
argument that the younger animal should not be entered has no 
bearing on the case; and unless some alteration be made we shall 
find it of constant occurrence that a horse is reserved for an 
important handicap; until, having been beaten for a fitting number 
of races, and a sufficiency of dust having been thrown into the eyes 
of the handicapper, the supposed bad four-year-old, carrying the 
weight of an inferior three-year-old, wins a Cesarewitch or a 
Cambridgeshire ; and then, pulling tactics being no longer of any 
avail, he blossoms forth in his proper position, as, perhaps, the 
best horse of his year, two stone or more superior to his supposed 
form, according to which he was weighted. 

The tendency of the age is to make a trade of racing; and as 
stakes increase in value this evil of hiding a horse’s true form will 
increase (unless some means be adopted to put an impediment in 
the way of such proceedings), until we shall in time see all important 
handicaps won by lightly-weighted old horses, the game being so 
remunerative as to well repay the not inconsiderable outlay, and 
reward the owner for his patience. The growing evil is, however, 
easily to be counteracted, by the Jockey Club rendering it imperative 
that a weight-for-age standard shall be adopted in handicaps. This 
would, of course, meet with powerful opposition from the gambling 
element of the Turf. It may be that great good would ensue if 
this element could be entirely eliminated. This is, however, im- 
possible ; but the hands of the gambler can be fettered by the loaded 
dice being taken away from him. This is to be effected by nullifying 
the benefit he derives from running a horse and hiding his true 
form, that he may deceive the handicapper, and by his chicanery 
hold perfectly safe all true sportsmen whose horses have run on their 
merits, few of whom will have much chance in the future unless 
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measures be adopted for their protection. The consequence will be 
that they will disappear from the Turf, which, lacking the support 
of such men, will year by year lose caste, until it descends to the 
level of pugilism, bull-baiting, and kindred amusements. There is 
no reason why such a state of things should prevail; and the Jockey 
Club owe it to themselves, and the public generally, and to the future 
prosperity of the Turf in particular, to take early and stringent steps 
in these matters. The law of the land, by prohibiting ready-money 
betting, strengthened their hands, and gave them power even superior 
to that they possess over their private property, Newmarket Heath. 
But what has been the result? Instead of ready-money betting and 
its accompanying horrors being suppressed, it has been indirectly 
encouraged ; and it may safely be said that the scenes on Newmarket 
Heath during the prevalence of the autumn meetings last year were 
simply disgusting, and the hordes of thieves, drawn together for ticket- 
snatching and kindred occupations, reduced the meeting to the level 
of those that the Racecourse Licensing Bill was framed to suppress. 
It is quite clear that unless the Jockey Club set in motion the strong 
powers they possess, and endeavour to prevent the meetings over 
which they rule from becoming a disgrace to the country at large, 
the law of the land will again step in, and, supported by public 
opinion, ordain that all racecourses shall be licensed, only holding 
their licenses subject to their being well conducted: not a state of 
things to be desired, but clearly looming in the not far distant future, 
if things continue to become worse at the rate that has prevailed 
during the last few years. It remains, therefore, for the Jockey 
Club, by taking proper steps, to give a better tone to our national 
sport, and by those means to avoid the necessity of legislative 
interference in what should be their own natural and well-governed 
province. 




















A LETTER. 





‘T am sitting alone in the garden to-day ; though the summer is well-nigh dead, 
We have gathered the fruit, and garnered the hay, and the withering woods 
are red. 
All the beds on the terrace are yet aglow, and the roses are clustering still, 
But the tenderer blossoms are all laid low, and the evening breeze grows chill. 
A time-serving robin comes chirruping near; he is ’ware of a terrible day, 
When the beds shall be bare, and the woodlands sere, so he chirrups while 
chirrup he may. 
The children are shouting, with kite and with ball, away by the hazel-wood 
lane, 
And I—I have stolen away from them all, just to write to you once again. 


‘But of what can I tell you, my only friend ?—That I miss you by night and 

by day? 

That the dreariest hours are these that I spend since the one when you 
journeyed away ? 

That your form seems beside me when others are by, and your head on my 
bosom at night ? 

That regrets will arise and ambitions die,—is it thus that you would I 
should write ? 

Or else, of the questions up yonder, in town; of the waverings to and fro, 

Of the spirits of men, reeling up and down, as uncertain of whither to go? 

They are dallying now with a Christless creed, for the olden-time fancies 
seem dead, 

Like flow'rs that have withered and run to seed, and men raise up these new 
ones instead. 

But the tree is too fresh in the soil as yet, and they know not what fruit it 
will bear ; 

And so still there are some with their minds firm-set t’wards the desolate 
altars that were ; 

Whose feet seem to wander away from the light, into shadowy pathways 
well trod, 

Calling out for their Eve, or their Aphrodite, or Mary the mother of God. 


‘But around me these clamouring voices arose as the sound of an unknown 
tongue, 
Or the caws from yon cloud of harvesting crows, flying home from the fields 
with their young ; 
It may seem to you strange that I hope and wait, knowing well that I never 
may know; 
But I sit in my twilight, and bow to my fate, contented that things should 
be so; 
Whilst I hear of man rising up after man, asking who it was kicked off the ball ; 
It was so, I am told, since the world began, ‘twill be so to the ending of all. 
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‘But, as heedless of all these changes of thought, of this vast undercurrent 

of Doubt, 

We smiled and we sorrowed, we sold and we bought, and we jested at dance 
and at rout. 

There was never an echoed step on the stair, or a form at the turn of the street, 

But my heart leapt up ready to greet you there, and to throb at the sound 
of your feet. 

Yet here, where the bracken waves under the pine, and the heather glows 
pink on the hill,— 

It is here, in this home that was yours and mine, that your spirit seems lin- 
gering still; 

And, on days like this, when the summer is done, and the children are gone 
to their play, 

I can sit me down in the garden alone, and say all that I hunger to say. 

For it seems to me now, at the turn of the year, ere the tempests of Winter blow, 

I must send a “ good-morrow” to you, my dear, even whether you hear it or no ; 

For it lightens my heart of some part of its woe, and dries some of the tears 
that I weep, 

Ere I seek for the worthiest blossoms that blow, which may die on the turf 
where you sleep.’ 

VIOLET FANE. 
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THE MAN IN THE MONUMENT. 


By BernarpD Henry BECKER. 





I am curious to know what that eminent philosopher, the coxswain 
of the Water Lily, would think of life as seen from the monument 
on Fish-street-hill. Inthe pleasant book recording the cruise of his 
tiny craft, he expressed an extraordinary sentiment respecting moun- 
tains—a formula antagonistic to Alpine and all other clubs aiming at 
lofty altitudes : ‘If you go upa high mountain there is always a mist 
or fog or something disagreeable, and a low insignificant mountain 
is obviously not worth going up at all.’ There was little of the Alpine 
clubbist, and less still of the Stylites, about the genial humorist of 
the Water Lily, who loved to see others tug amain while he serenely 
viewed such beauties of Nature as are conveniently visible from 
the stern of a pair-oared gig. Since his day, however, the ‘ ex- 
celsior’ idea of life has taken hold of nearly all those who love, or 
pretend to love, what our respectable forefathers designated ‘ the 
picturesque.’ They did not mean by this expression, however, the 
thing now called ‘Nature in her grander aspects.’ Far from it. 
Their idea of ‘ the picturesque’ was a well-watered valley with smiling 
cornfields and laughing vineyards ; not the stern scenes which they 
regarded, if Englishmen, as frightful solitudes, if Frenchmen, as 
des affreux déserts. Now, however, we are all for climbing, and, 
perhaps, if the point, or rather centre, of view is changed frequently 
enough, there may be some interest in a panoramic existence. Of 
all panoramas seen by me, the finest is undoubtedly that of the 
great chain of Mont Blanc with its forest of ice and snow-clad pin- 
nacles, although the Faulhorn has its charms, and the now almost 
cockneyfied Rigi its special beauty, when the mist redoubted by the 
sage of the Water Lily is not to the fore. Akin to each other 
are the map-like scenes to be obtained from the Pantheon at Paris, 
the cathedral of Strasburg, the wonderful one from the lace-like 
spire of Antwerp, that most gorgeous sight from the Duomo at Milan 
as the sun sinks beyond Monte Rosa and the Weisshorn, and that 
weird outlook from the tower of Lydd Church over Romney Marsh, 
with treacherous Dungeness lying prone at its feet, flat and gray, 
like some vast reptile of the ancient Wealden stretching its loath- 
some form into the sea and waiting for its prey. Yet all of these, 
and even that most resembling it, the prospect from the column in 
the Place Vendéme, are unlike that from the crown of the ‘ tall 
bully’ of Monument Yard. Beneath it lies a forest, not of mountain- 
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peaks, but of house-tops ; no reptile promontory waiting for ships 
freighted with strong earnest lives to dash themselves against its 
stormy sides, but the vast city with its hidden rocks and. greedy 
quicksands, seething with life not over pure, perhaps, but full of 
the strife and hurry, the bustle and struggle, that strong humanity 
lives and breathes in more freely than on the calm solitude of a 
breezy hill-top. 

‘Yes, sir,’ murmurs a soft thin voice, ‘ breezy is the word; as I 
ought to know, havin’ been up ’ere day by day for twenty year and 
more at twelve shillin’s a week, and a new coat every four or five 
years. Yes, breezy, sir, it is, and no mistake.’ 

The speaker is a little old man, gray-haired, and of that peculiar 
build which always looks too small for any possible clothes. Yet he 
is warmly clad, this faithful attendant on the ‘tall bully,’ just now 
damaged in his upper works, as if from a battle with that other 
swashbuckler at the bottom of Waterloo-place. The faithful one is 
a solemn functionary of the City of London, and wears the button 
of that august Corporation. He greatly reverences (it is, perhaps, 
well that somebody should) the Lord Mayor and the Court of 
Aldermen, and continues still in his thin voice, 

‘Much better than it was? Yes, sir, much better. You see, 
sir, the Monnyment ain’t let out now or given, as it was when I 
began my thirty-four years’ work in this plaw. Then the City 
gave it to a Mr. , and he made as much as he could out of it, 
and paid me very little. Now the City do it themselves, and pay 
me twenty-five bob a week instead of twelve, and make a good 
thing out of it. <A jolly good thing, sir.’ 

‘ Aren’t they going to pull it down ?’ 

‘ Pull it down, sir, when it’s a good thing! They know better 
nor that. Why, time out of mind people have said it’s dangerous ; 
and then they have been going to run new streets right through it 
and railways under it. And it was to be took down, and every 
stone numbered like the pages of a book, and then built up again 
at the corner of the yard. But somehow the improvement schemes 
that run against the Monnyment never come to anythink, they don’t. 
Here it stands, a little shabby in the railings, and wanting a little 
gold—like many more of us; but worth a round bit of money yearly 
in takin’s.’ 

‘ Takin’s ?’ 

‘Yes; the threepences. Why, we take a lot o’ money in three- 
pences. Five hundred pounds a year perhaps, and only me and my 
mate at twenty-five bob a week each to keep out of it. And well the 
Corporation deserve it, for takin’ it into their own hands. When 
it was given to somebody, he didn’t care for nobody but himself.’ 

‘Your mate. Where is he ?’ . 
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‘O, he is away now during the repairs.’ (This was at Easter- 
time.) ‘He is top man now. I am promoted to the bottom. 
Twenty years at the top is thought breezy—yes, sir, you’re a merry 
gentleman—breezy enough for a lifetime. The last fourteen years 
I’ve been below. The top-sawyer here is at the bottom.’ 

‘ What is the use ofa man at the top, now it is all caged over? 
People cannot throw themselves off.’ 

‘No; but they can try. And they will try. I suppose there’s 
something fascinating about it: for now and then one tries to 
squeeze between the bars and throw himself off.’ 

‘ How often ?’ 

‘ There was a sailor tried only a little time ago. He tried it on 
very hard, he did. He squeezed himself in quite tight, and had to 
be pulled out and sent to the lock-up. You see he’d been paid off, 
and had as much as fourteen pound to spend, and it was too much 
for his poor head. He went on the spree, he did, and wasn’t quite 
sure what he was about. He was let down easy, for he had a good 
character, and was dismissed with a caution. It’s a great thing for 
a man to have a good character, isn’t it, sir? You may do almost 
anythink you like.’ 


‘No doubt. But does nobody attempt suicide here but drunken 
sailors ?’ 

‘A good many have in times gone by; but I never saw any- 
body throw himself off this place. I did see a man once throw 
himself off the Duke of York’s column, and he came down turning 
"ead over ’eels, over and over like a clown in a pantomime, and 
he just missed the soldier standing sentry by about a foot or two. 
It was a near thing. It giv me a awful turn.’ 

‘Did you never see anybody try here except the sailor ?’ 

‘O yes—now I recollect. Two men came here and tried to 
persuade me to let them go right up on the top; yes, sir, in the 
gilt shaving-brush as you call it. It is supposed to represent the 
flames of the Great Fire of London that is, and there’s room for 
three people up there; but I wouldn’t let ’em up without a order. 
‘Show me a order,” says I, ‘‘ or you don’t go up—a order from 
the City,” says I; and I didn’t let them go. If had, and they'd 
throwed themselves off, they’d have gone smash against the bars of 
the cage underneath. But it was no use, for they throwed them- 
selves off the whispering gallery at St. Paul’s a few days afterwards. 
They were bound to jump off somewhere, and they did it.’ 

‘When was the cage to restrain intending suicides built ?’ 

‘O, long ago, before I came here—thirty-four years ago. I 
think it was in 1842, after a frightful suicide that set all London 
ringing. There had been people jumping off ever since the Monny- 
ment was built. » There are ’istoricil cases : some in 1750, others 
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in 1810, and some in 1839. One was a awful story. There was 
a poor young creatur whose father kept a baker’s shop. Let me 
see, where was it? In Hemming’s-row, sure enough. The poor 
gal was engaged to be married, and the baker—he didn’t like the 
young man, I suppose—wasn’t in high life enough for the daughter 
of a baker in business for himself—broke off the match. Well, the 
poor gal took it that to heart that she threw herself off here, and 
was killed, of course. Then there was another woman, who threw 
herself off for nothing that anybody ever knew of; and a boy, who 
jumped off leaving a Bible and a loaf of bread behind him—a start 
in life for some people, I should say, but the boy didn’t seem to 
think so. The Monnyment was getting a bad name, when the case 
came on that made it worse. There was a poor young servant-gal, 
very pretty, as I’ve heard ; leastways, she had two young men, both 
keeping company with her, and hard work she had to keep them 
from fighting. Well, she was going to be married to one young man 
—her proper young man, le was; and she agreed to go to Camber- 
well Fair with him. They went to the fair, and were happy enough 
till the other young man turned up. She would dance with him, 
till her proper young man got into a rage, and high words came of 
it, till at last the other young man carried her off. All that is 
known is that she came here in the morning as soon as the Monny- 
ment opened, went up to the top, and threw herself off. Then they 
made the cage.’ 

‘So you had twenty years of it up there ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; and at first was not allowed to come down even for 
meals. Which meals at twelve shillin’s a week ain’t heavy, and 
could be eat almost anywhere. It isa long time before you get 
used to the rocking on the top. The Monnyment in rough weather 
is just like the French one you speak of, and sways about awfully 
at times. But it is quite safe, though alarming at first, and awk- 
ward for telescopes. The telescopes brought in a little bit extra ; 
but business was nothing in old times to what it is now.’ 

‘ Business ?’ 

‘Lord bless you, sir, very few people went up when I first came 
here—just a few countrymen, and suchlike; but when the hours 
were lengthened out till dusk, we began to do a trade directly. 
Why, I have known as much as seventeen and eighteen pounds 
took on a Easter Monday, nineteen at Whitsuntide, and twenty on 
a Boxing-day—that has always been the best day of all. You see 
the Londoners go up on Bank-holidays, and fine work we have to 
get them down again. ‘There is some people would like to stop 
there for ever, I think. And how ridiculous they are! Fools, I 
should think, most of them. What is the first place they look for ? 
Why, the place where they live. There they stand, not caring a 
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bit for what is worth seeing, but working away at the map like mad 
to try and find out the place they live in. Next to this, they want 
to know how far they can see. And then you have to drive them 
down to make room for the next batch, for it isn’t easy to manage 
fifteen or sixteen hundred on a summer’s day, let alone a winter’s. 
The weather helps, though, in winter—it is too cold to be enjoyed 
long at a time, except by them as is used to it; bit in warm 
weather they are dreadful trying. What with them below howling 
to go up, and them up at top as won’t be driven down, me and my 
mate have our work cut out for us. Yes, sir, they are a rum lot. 
Pretty near all sorts goes up this old column. There’s the regular 
London lot—the young hobbledehoys and their gals, all giggle and 
chaff and horseplay; noisy they are, and cheeky to a degree as 
wouldn’t be believed by them as hasn’t had to tackle them. Then 
there’s the respéctable mechanic sort of customer, a take-the-missis- 
and-kids-out-for-a-walk-on-Sunday sort of chap. There isn’t much 
lark about him; but he asks questions, and knows what he is talk- 
ing about. Reads the paper, I daresay, quite regular, and has opinions 
and all that. Then there’s the young man from the country and his 
young woman. What togs they do wear, surelie/ I can always see 
them coming a long way off. Do you mind me asking you a ques- 
tion, sir; you’ve asked me a good many ?’ 

‘Not a bit. What is it?’ 

‘Why is it that countrymen always look as if they had got 
somebody else’s clothes on? You can’t tell; but it’s very funny 
to see them. They come here dog-tired on hot days, and go up as 
if it was a task they must go through, and brag about when they 
go home. They count the steps too, they do—as if anybody wanted 
to cheat them out of one—and they puff and blow and seem so glad 
when it’s over. Some of them, a good many, are newly-married 
people on their honeymoon, for you know the joskins come to Lon- 
don for their holidays, as cockneys go into the country for theirs. 
Lord bless you, sir, you can always tell them. He always buys all 
the photographs and books and things, and looks at her as if he was 
glad he had got her. And she? O, she hugs on to his arm, and 
pats his hand, as if it was never going to fetch her a oner. All 
alike, sir, those people. Quite sickening I call it.’ 

‘ No foreigners ?’ 

‘ Q, foreigners, yes, sir, galore. Not very free with their money, 
sir, foreigners. Speak too all sorts of ridiculous lingoes—not fit 
leastways for a Christian—and they worry my mate almost to death 
with questions in their outlandish gibberish. The swells are always 
brought by somebody, and swells as a rule ain’t given to going up 
this kind of backstairs. No English swells, sir, come at all. They 
are real gentlemen, and do not care for threepenny shows. Not 
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good enough for the likes of them. Where do I live, sir? Why, 
in Whitechapel, in what stupid people call a Bastille, but I call a 
jolly comfortable lodging, where you’re warm and comfortable, 
better than up there.’ 

‘ Then you don’t care to be the cherub who sits up aloft ?’ 

‘Not much to chirrup over this Easter, sir. We are shut up 
for repairs, and bang goes eighteen pound on Easter Monday at 
least. It is a dreadful thing to lose a Easter ; but the City of London 
is rich enough to stand it out—and long live the City, for it’s a 
good master to me and lots more like me.’ 


LOVE’S HYPOCRISY. 





Her lips said, ‘Go ;’ her shining eyes said ‘ Stay.’ 
How tell which was her meaning, which her will ? 
How read the riddle of her yea and nay, 
And disentangle each, bewildered still ? 
Hearing her chilling tone, all hope expired ; 
Seeing her glowing eyes, despair took heart ; 
One moment certain of the good desired ; 
One moment turning, hopeless, to depart. 
Then, as she stood, with half-averted face, 
From head to feet veiled from his ardent eyes, 
Sudden she changed, and with triumphant grace 
Flung off the mantle of her soul’s disguise ! 
Sweet hypocrite! how false was all her feigning, 
Turning for flight, yet, while she turned, remaining ! 
A. K. 
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SHRINES AND SINS. 
By J. W. SHerer, C.S.I. 





‘ Lust—hard by hate,’ Minton. 


A spur of low hills strikes the Ganges a few miles above the city of 
Mirzapore. This place—once a flourishing emporium of country 
trade, but now thrown out of position by the railway—is some forty 
miles to the west of Benares. The village of Bindachul lies on the 
bank of the sacred river, just under the slight cliff formed by the 
abrupt termination of the hills, and is a place of great sanctity, 
possessing shrines which it is a religious duty to visit. Accordingly, 
at certain times of the year, the roads near Mirzapore are thronged 
with men and women on their way to, or their return from, the 
holy places. ‘They tramp along, beneath the avenues of fig and 
mimosa and tamarind, producing the effects—half exciting, half 
sorrowful—of processions. Such perhaps touch us by their ana- 
logy—secretly felt—to that pageant of life which seems always 
passing onwards, passing away! The men, and sometimes the 
women also, carry yokes across their shoulders, which sustain a 
couple of jars for Ganges water inserted in baskets ; and when the 
yoke is surmounted by a bamboo bent into a semi-circle, covered 
with red-and-white cloth, and topped by a little banneret, the sight 
is far from displeasing. And songs swell up, and the tinkling of 
bells attached to the yokes is heard. Few persons, perhaps, see 
these pilgrims for the first time without some emotion. They are 
mostly poor peasants, who might well enough stay at home and 
look after the rude mud hut, the growing family, the lean cattle, 
the crops so often the sport of capricious seasons. But in the dull | 
routine of daily life, they are haunted with the presentiment that 
the poor scene around them is not all: that human existence must 
have higher ends than it seems to have; and the earth, spots where 
these ends are discerned more clearly ; and under such an idea, 
having made arrangements with their relations, they start in search 
of the better land where sin will have less power, and holiness be 
more obtainable. Some of course may be idle, and a few char- 
latans ; but many—nay most, it is believed—are sincere. The fol- 





lowing brief narrative, in all particulars strictly true, may enable 
the conception to be formed of what a disenchantment awaits the 
enthusiast who supposes the places declared most blessed of 
Heaven to be the least soiled by earthly passion and earthly crime ! 
It must be premised that as persons of rank and riches often 
visit the shrines, there is much to be picked up in the way of alms 























and offerings, and, in consequence, the number of resident Brahmin 
priests is considerable. They form a close corporation ; but as 
they all marry, they go on increasing; and many quarrels about 
division and shares arise, which are not unfrequently taken for 
settlement into the court of a Mohammedan judge, and from thence, 
if satisfaction is not secured, by appeal into that of an English 
Christian. Thus strangely are creeds brought into cénnection 
with each other in India. Immense crowds collect at times within 
the precincts of the sacred territory ; but order is represented by 
some young gentleman from Oxford or Dublin, who reads his 
magazines and smokes his cheroots, cheerfully and tranquilly, in a 
house built on the cliff by a benevolent native for the residents 
of Mirzapore. It does not stand higher, perhaps, than the top 
of Strasburg Cathedral, but it affords a change of air at unhealthy 
seasons, which is often found beneficial. 

Some years ago a very handsome girl made her first appearance 
in the village of Bindachul. She was of Rajpoot family, and en- 
joyed, in unusual development, the personal gifts of her race. Her 
earliest aspect must be imagined from that of her maturity, by 
adding a few magic touches from the palette of childhood. Ma- 
ture, she was tall and full-fleshed, but not in any way too stout, 
the lines of her body displaying exceptional grace. She had large 
black eyes slightly of almond shape, surmounted by delicately- 
pencilled eyebrows. A wealth of black hair shadowed features 
clearly cut as those of a statue; whilst her complexion, though not 
darker than that of a Spanish lady, was of a more tawny hue, and 
flushed, in moments of excitement, to the inside tints of a shell. 
Nor had Nature been careless in other particulars, for her hands and 
feet were exquisitely formed. But bale and bane seemed to be 
ingredients in the very nature of these advantages, as the graceful 
chalices of the datura flower carry in them, from the first, the 
seeds of mischief. We know that in tropical forests there are 
glades of surpassing charm, where the creepers that encircle the 
huge trunks flower with exaggerated profusion. The ground of 
the opening is a tangle of undergrowths and luxuriant prostrate 
plants. Fungal forms—children of decay—shine in bright hues of 
orange and vermilion, and all is still and radiant in the midday 
glare. But the particoloured birds, that flash like winged jewels 
as they turn in the sunshine, are scanty of their visits; and the 
cautious peasant scarcely lingers to admire the loveliness, for he 
knows that heat and moisture in excess are struggling together ; 
that the snake and the reptile—foes to man—nestle there in the 
stagnant swamps; whilst hurtful insects float in the hushed air— 
that air itself an exhalation of miasma—which is the breath of destruc- 
tion. And Sona, such was the Indian woman’s name, was beautiful, 
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but encircled with a sinister fate ; and to woo her was danger, and 
to love her was death. Whether the girl—widowed at an early age 
—<had got into trouble, or whether ill-treatment and neglect had 
driven her to the wild step of leaving home, or whether we must 
simply apply to her the words that Margaret applies to herself in 
Faust, ‘ Fair wasI, and that was my undoing !’ are points that can- 
not be decided. Under whatever circumstances, however, she first 
came to the village, she must have been what we westerns should 
call a child ; for in the year 1871, when her name first. appears in 
the police-records, though described as in the prime of her youth, 
she stated that she had been living some years under the protec- 
tion of Gunput, one of the Brahmin priests of the shrines. This 
person is mentioned as a fine man, possessed at one time of much 
influence in the community, but viewed later on with jealousy 
by many of his profession. He seems to have been too fortunate : 
too lucky in some special gifts from visitors; too happy in a dis- 
pute about an inheritance ; too favoured, we may reasonably add as 
@ supposition, in the love of the beautiful Rajpootin. Black looks 
and muttered threats had long presaged an outrage; and though 
Gunput’s relations and the ‘ men of his house’ of course formed a 
faction in his favour, and took his side with a partisanship credible 
only in the East, yet his enemies were largely in the majority, and 
the tide of general village feeling ran dead against him. Encouraged 
by the public animosity, certain ill-advised men—taking occasion of 
a recent quarrel about some chance accession of profit which Gunput 
considered a personal gift, and they a proper subject for distribu- 
tion—determined to attack him. Ona moonlight night in November 
1871, the most beautiful month of the year in those parts, when 
Sona was sitting alone in Gunput’s house—for he was a widower, 
and had received her into his home—she heard from the lane lead- 
ing to it, and at no great distance, a cry which in its accent 
seemed one for help. At first the voice did not fully interpret it- 
self to her ; but the cry came again, a solitary piercing word, ‘ Dying !” 
and Sona, jumping to her feet with the exclamation, ‘ It is Gunput !’ 
rushed into the lane. Some disordered figures passed, shrouded 
in wrappers ; but she caught the forms—forms familiar at the bath- 
ing ghats, at the shrines, in the street, under the sacred fig—and 
she marked them with the keen eye of vengeance. Down the lane 
there was a prostrate body. Sona ran to the spot with agitated 
steps. The fallen man was Gunput. He was grievously wounded, 
but quite conscious. His foes, he said, five of them, had hidden them- 
selves in the lane. They allowed him to pass ; and then following 
him, got him in their midst, and two from behind cuffed him 
heavily on the neck, apparently with their open hands, but really 
with concealed blades. Gunput sent Sona home. He staggered 
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to the police-office. His deposition was taken; they put him on 
a litter and hurried him off to Mirzapore. But he died as he left 
the borders of the sacred village. The five men who had attacked 
him had not taken sufficient precautions. Too eager to wait for the 
dark half of the moon, they had, moreover, on this fine bright night, 
been seen together near the place of the attack before its perpetra- 
tion, and afterwards, again—with the strange folly that often seizes 
upon criminals—they had kept together ina band. The dying depo- 
sition, too, was quite a surprise, for speechlessness had doubtless 
been calculated upon, and Sona’s evidence was vehement in its 
tone and positive in its assertions. Three out of the five were 
transported for life. Two were hung. . Sona had mingled freely 
with these priests, for she lived in no seclusion. Some of them, 
perhaps, had dreamed of a day when, with Gunput no longer there, 
friendship might have deepened into a more intimate feeling. One of 
the accused being told, after Sona had given her deposition, that he 
might cross-examine, said, ‘No; I will ask that witness nothing !’ 

Time passed. The daily village services came round—bells rang 
at the temples, the holy shells were sounded, the sacrificial fire was 
waved before the images, the tide of pilgrims flowed, the tide of 
pilgrims ebbed—but Gunput and the five who compassed his death 
had disappeared from the scene for ever. 

It is a testimony to the personal influence she exercised, and the 
unwillingness felt to oppose a fascinating woman, that Sona, though 
of course possessing no rights of inheritance whatever, according to 
Hindoo or any other law, and not professing to have received a be- 
quest, should have succeeded to a large portion of Gunput’s property. 
She continued to occupy his house, and enjoyed the accumulations 
he had made of offerings and presents. Still young, still beautiful, 
and now rich, there were, as may be supposed, many suitors for 
her smile ; and in time it became known that her choice had fallen 
on Rameshur Misr. This person was the principal Punda or sanc- 
tuary priest of Bindachul, and possessed something of the position 
of a bishop amongst his fellow Brahmins, not by direct institution, 
but by common consent and the general force of his character. A 
tall broad man, with regular features, and much determination in 
his face, but disfigured by smallpox. He was married, with sons 
approaching manhood, and had his own private house, though he 
spent much of his time with Sona. For a year or two all seemed 
to goon well. The green bay-tree flourished. The outside world 
could say nothing to an arrangement which was not objected to by 
Rameshur’s family, and was winked at by his caste. ‘ Thou seest ;’ 
and we cannot of course say what temptations may not have been 
rashly encountered, what warnings of conscience may not have been 
neglected ; or else it would seem that this poor girl, endowed with 
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the fatal gift of attractiveness, and falling under the curse of Indian 
customs as to widowhood, had never had a choice of good within 
her reach; for her dim ideas of better things centred, perhaps, in 
the priests of her religion, and they but vied with each other who 
should lead her the furthest astray. But, comparatively guileless as 
she may have been at first, deterioration doubtless worked its natural 
way, and it was not likely that a woman of Sona’s experiences would 
find permanent repose in pseudo-domestic life with a man who had 
other ties, and was, moreover, no longer young. There seems no 
question that Rameshur, on his part, was fond to infatuation of his 
mistress ; and as the light dawned on him that she was not alto- 
gether to be trusted, and that it was quite within possibility she 
might turn her affections’ towards another, a jealous uneasiness 
struck in at his heart. The colder she grew the more determined 
he became that he would retain her; and as it occurred to him that 
her independent position strengthened her tendency to fickleness, he 
used every effort to induce her to make over her property, by deed 
of gift, to him. There was some colour for the proposal. Sona, 
with Eastern thriftlessness, had already had to borrow money, for 
which she had givena bond. A suit had been laid against her, and 
a decree obtained by default, which it was possible might be imme- 
diately executed. Rameshur intimated to her that in point of fact 
she had no title to Gunput’s house or money, that the term of limi- 
tation had still long to run, that she might be troubled with suits 
disputing her claim, that his and her interests were identical, and 
that he was willing to pay the present decree off, and for the future 
to defend the estate against all comers, if she would only sign the 
transfer. Her position towards her property would remain exactly 
as before, only secure instead of precarious. His instances on this 
subject were overbearing in the extreme—exaggerated by his fond- 
ness, embittered by his despair. He coaxed, he implored, he threat- 
ened. Sona reported his conduct at the police-station, and he was 
warned that he must cease from causing annoyance. But as 
matters grew worse instead of better, Sona filed a petition in the 
magistrate’s court, to the effect that she wished Rameshur to be 
bound over to keep the peace. He and she came together to Mir- 
zapore, and were examined at thecourt. In her later summer now, 
but still with no symptom of decline, and none the less surpassingly 
graceful and attractive—her fine face flushing with emotion—she 
poured passionately forth her complaint against her lover, and finally 
swore that she believed herself in danger of her life from his vio- 
lence. She told particularly of one occasion when he had taken his 
leave in the evening, but on awaking at midnight she found him 
again in her chamber. By the light of the slender lamp burning in 
a niche in the wall she saw that his face was haggard and his eyes 
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wild. He was kneeling close beside her bed, and had something in 
his hand which he strove to conceal. She was afraid. There was 
a reckless air about him, and she shrieked, and asked him what he 
was going to do. He got up, laughed a horrible, low, gibbering 
laugh, and abruptly went out. 

Nothing could be calmer and more self-possessed than Rame- 
shur’s reply. The bench of course knew how excitable women 
were ; he had merely been giving Sona advice about the manage- 
ment of her property; he was afraid her inexperience might be im- 
posed upon; he was acting for her good, but she had taken the 
wrong view of things. As for violence, it was absurd—what con- 
ceivable call could he have to be violent with an independent woman ? 
He was willing to be bound over; but as it cast a certain slur on his 
character he should like to bring evidence to show that he was not in 
any way to blame. ‘The officer who heard the case, knowing by ex- 
perience that these demands for security were often made only with 
a view to annoyance, consented to postpone any order for twenty- 
four hours, to enable Rameshur to produce witnesses in defence of 
his behaviour. This was Thursday, and the case would have come 
on again before noon on Friday. But early the next morning, as 
this officer and the surgeon of the station were walking along the 
high-road, there met them a body of police surrounding a litter 
carried by coolies, over which a coverlet was cast. The litter was 
immediately put down before the surgeon and the coverlet raised. 
There, stretched at length, her orange cheek now slate-coloured and 
lifeless, her teeth clenched, her long hair dabbled with blood, her 
throat fearfully wounded, her poor hands seamed with cuts, lay, in 
still incomparable grandeur of form, the unfortunate Sona. It was 
then October—the mornings clear and golden after the terminated 
rains, the earth renewed in every colour by the downfalls of summer 
—and, as was afterwards discovered, on this Friday morning, worthy 
in balmy brightness of its peers, Sona had at an early hour passed 
from her house into a wood-shed. The door opened outwards, and 
was three-parts ajar, and she, pushing it farther back, concealed 
still more a man standing behind it. His appearance we can con- 
jecture from the aspect witnessed a few minutes later—fury in his 
eyes, resolution in his tight pale lips, a knife—short and thick— 
grasped in his heated hand. It was doubtless all written in that 
terrific face: ‘If she will not love me, she shall love no one else. 
I will give her to death to. keep—young and splendid and Rame- 
shur’s—for ever!’ Sona had scarcely entered the shed when her 
lover was upon her. Whether that cry—that solitary word, Dying / 
—which some years before had rung in the lane, came back to her 
ear we cannot tell. But with an almost similar word, for she read 
her fate in those eyes, she loudly attempted to aréuse the neighbours. 
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A woman, by name Kusmee, who had already been that morning at 
the house on some menial errand, rushed in, hearing the cry; but 
on seeing a struggle she lost her head, and ran off, giving an account 
to the neighbours which was unintelligible from agitation. Far 
otherwise was the conduct of Jeednee, a wiry little woman of forty 
years, and curiously enough a former foe of Sona, but urged in this 
supreme moment by humanity to attempt a rescue. With almost 
incredible determination she threw herself on Rameshur and tried 
to drag the knife out of his hands. It seems, indeed, probable, 
from certain cuts on Rameshur’s fingers, that she actually possessed 
herself of the weapon; but if so he quickly recovered it. Three 
times Jeednee flung herself on Rameshur, and three times he dashed 
her on the ground with all his force. The assassin, however, never 
left the door of the shed, and thus poor Sona had no chance of 
escape. And so, in the presence of Jeednee, lying breathless and 
with lacerated hands on the path, the luckless woman was, after a 
desperate struggle, in which loss of blood told against her, got down 
and finished with parting cuts. When Rameshur saw that his 
clothes were stained with blood, he entirely stripped, and seizing on 
a cloth lying there which belonged to the servant Kusmee, he bound 
it round his loins. Utterly suicidal thing to do, if he had settled 
on any defence ; but reason was the prisoner of passion. ‘Then he 
attempted to escape. He ran into the court of the next house, and 
climbing on to a lean-to got on the roof. From this roof he jumped 
to other roofs with great courage and agility. But the village was 
roused. The fear and excitement created amongst the natives by a 
deed of violence set people running in an agitated way down the 
streets. Dogs sprang up and barked, ponies tethered under trees 
kicked and whinnied, cows in the stalls blew through their nostrils 
and struggled to get their heads loose. But the police and the 
watchmen were professionally interested in the capture of the fugitive, 
and kept pace below with his movements on the house-tops. He, 
in his mad career, coming at last to a roof beyond which there was 
no other, had to jump down some twenty feet on to soft ground. 
But he slipped in the leap, lost his balance, fell on his hands and 
feet, and before he could rise was safely secured. And there, breath- 
less, with stains and odour of blood on him, wrapt in a menial 
woman’s cloth, the highest priest of the holiest shrine lay, baffled 
and doomed, in the arms of a low-caste watchman ! 

But Sona had met her fate. She, who felt the full life so strongly 
within her perfect form, was destined all her days to be familiar with 
death, and thus early herself to seek his embrace. Wreathed with 
poppies almost in her infancy, when her boy-husband passed away, 
she was to stand by the murdered Gunput, and to see the bodies 
of two who would have loved her brought back from the gallows ; 
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and now she was dead; and even when her ashes were wandering to 
the sea the bane was still at work, for Rameshur had embraced her, 
and he too had to perish. He was tried for his crime, and con- 
victed and sentenced to be hanged. The order was duly confirmed 
by the High Court at Allahabad. And the appointed days of grace 
passed by, till at length, on a fresh morning in November, the last 
scene of all arrived. When the gentlemen came up whose presence 
was necessary, Rameshur was seated on the ground, in the court- 
yard of the prison, folded in his blanket. He immediately rose and 
bowed politely. On one of the officers asking if he lIrad any last 
wishes that could be met, he said he understood one of his family 
was present with the necessary arrangements, and that, if allowed, 
he would perform a few essential religious rites. Permission was 
given. On inquiry being made, it was found that his son was at 
the gate, and, obedient to order, a young lad of seventeen, hand- 
some and well-mannered, as those of his race often are, came up, 
leading a white heifer in one hand, and carrying in his other a 
brazen drinking-vessel full of yellow and white flowers. Rameshur 
then commenced muttering prayers or spells in the ancient sacred 
language; and licking the tail of his heifer, he passed the end of 
it over his brow and face. The flowers in the vessel—-marigold and 
jasmine—were strung together in two wreaths, and Rameshur, 
taking the garlands, passed them gently over the neck of the heifer. 
ag he caught her head in his arms, kissed her face, and whispered 
into her ear. Finally, he had the brazen vessel filled with water, 
and poured a libation between her budding horns. He was then 
ready, he said, for further orders. The warrant for his execution 
was read out. When the name of Sona came, Rameshur bowed his 
head, following the action by two or three affirmative nods, as who 
should say, ‘ Yes, yes, that was of course rather an awkward affair, but 
let it pass.’ This over, he said he had one request to make: might 
he hang himself without assistance ? He had to be refused, but 
made no remonstrance, and prepared to start. Arrived outside 
the jail, Rameshur mounted the ladder with perfect composure, and 
bowed his farewell to the people, some couple of hundred persons 
being present. His rank alone attracted them, for executions 
generally excite hardly any interest. The unwelcome offices of the 
Doms, a pariah caste, who serve at executions, had then to be sub- 
mitted to. And so the end came. Throughout, the demeanour of 
the convict was self-possessed, courteous, and elevated. ‘The body 
was made over to Rameshur’s relations, and carried in a palanquin 
to Bindachul, where the villagers, who had already petitioned the 
Government for their prelate in trouble, attended his pyre in great 
numbers, and paid such last honours to intrigue and butchery as 
virtue unfortunately does not always obtain. 

















HOW THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. 


By Pascuat GROUSSET. 





VI. Evumenmwes ABroaD (Conclusion). 


M. Barra DE Montant, a military-looking man, age about thirty, 
is in the witness-box. The scene is at Versailles, in the old 
riding-school of the Petites Ecuries, transformed for the occasion 
into a pretorium. A court-martial is sitting there, made up of a 
colonel, a major, two captains, two lieutenants, and a non-commis- 
sioned officer, all fresh from Sedan or Metz, the German exile, and 
the revanche over Paris. A dozen and a half ex-members of the 
Commune are in the dock. Witness examined: ‘I have been an 
officer in the navy. I went to Paris about the 8th of April last, 
and entered the service of the Commune. On account of my mili- 
tary attainments I obtained immediate employment, and was soon 
raised to the rank of chief of the seventh legion in the National Guard. 
In that capacity I had frequent intercourse with the prisoner Urbain, 
the member of the Commune in charge of the seventh arrondisse- 
ment.’ Cross-examined by counsel for the defence: ‘ Did you 
not frequently urge on the prisoner Urbain the advisability of 
obtaining for himself a military command?’ ‘I did, in the hope 
of thus being able better to serve the Assembly.’ ‘ Did you not 
urge upon him the advisability of establishing a system of explo- 
sives in the sewers of Paris?’ ‘Idid. Ihad been told that there 
was some talk in the councils of the Commune of establishing a 
system of the kind, and I thought I had better have the thing 
in hand, so as to be the more able to paralyse it.’ ‘ Was not your 
system of explosives to be connected through electric wires, and to 
be put in action through a chain of keys, a kind of piano?’ ‘Just 
so.’ ‘ But it never was established?’ ‘Never.’ ‘ Was it not on 
your advice that the prisoner requested from the Commune, in the 
sitting of May 17th, that some of the hostages should be shot ?’ 
‘It was on a Sunday. The men of the seventh arrondissement had 
just returned from the front, leaving seventy-two dead and many 
wounded on the field. A party was sent, with medical help, to pick 
up the wounded. He returned with the news that the party had 
been greeted with a perfect shower of bullets, and that a woman 
from the ambulance had been killed. M. Urbain reported the facts 
to the Commune, and suggested the advisability of reprisals.’ 
‘Now, sir, upon your oath, when you were acting in the capacity of 
chief of the seventh legion, and giving such advice to the prisoner 
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Urbain, were you not an agent in the pay of M. Thiers” ‘I wap 
POLITICAL CONNECTIONS WITH M. THIERS.’ | 
This example, taken out of a hundred of the same kind, may 
help in realising what sort of warfare was waged against the Com- 
mune by the Government of Versailles. It was not enough to 
shell Paris, to shoot prisoners of war, to massacre physicians and 
sick nurses on duty, and thus gradually to drive to despair and 
madness a population which was undergoing a siege for the second 
time within nine months. It was indispensable that the foul accu- 
sations heaped up against Paris should be borne out by a few facts 
at least, and towards that end all means were deemed legitimate. 
The Commune, indeed, was not easily amenable to what was ex- 
pected from it. In vain did the Versaillists accumulate provoca- 
tions on outrages, and atrocities on insults: no reprisals were 
resorted to. Hardly a few stones, the Imperial Column, the house 
of Thiers, the Louis XVI. chapel, had been given up to the roaring 
lion. Not a single execution had taken place in Paris for two 
months. What is more, one of the first deeds of the National 
Guard after the 18th March had been to burn the guillotine on the 
Place Voltaire, a childish manifestation perhaps, but none the less 
a significant one, under the circumstances. Was it not saying to 
the world, ‘ We are no men of blood, and we do not want to reign 
by terror’? Not a hair had been touched on the head of the host- 
ages, or rather there were no hostages as yet in the legal sense, 
as the jury provided under the decree of the Commune had never 
been assembled; and on the 17th of May, when Urbain (on the 
suggestion of the Versaillist spy attached to his person) proposed 
that an execution of Versaillist prisoners should take place, to 
prevent the return of such outrages as he had just reported, the 
Commune, through a formal vote, rejected the idea, ordering simply 
that its former decree should be put in practice, and that a jury 
should be convened to select such prisoners as would assume the 
character of hostages. The first drawing of the jury took place pub- 
licly on the following day, and the jury sat for the first and only time 
on the 19th May, when three prisoners were tried before it and ac- 
quitted. It follows that two days later, when the Versaillists entered 
Paris, although there were in the Communal gaols 1648 prisoners— 
namely, 1428 gendarmes or soldiers, prisoners of war made on or after 
the 18th of March ; and 220 civilians, mostly priests, who mixed in 
politics under cover of their ministry, and spies from Versailles—there 
was not one single ‘ hostage,’ according to the Communalist legal 
definition. With such spies Paris bristled literally. If the French 
army had not made suflicient use of the Intelligence Department 
pending the German war, it certainly made up for the deficiency 
in the course of the civil strife. No less than twenty million francs 
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secret-service money, according to trustworthy data, passed within 
those two months through the fingers of M. Thiers. One may ob- 
tain a good sprinkling of detective help at that price, the more so as 
the chief item of expense really accounted for seems to have been 
beer-money. The amount of Conservative ‘ bocks’ that were drunk 
on the Boulevards of the period must have been something dreadful. 
One Troncin-Dumersan was the chief secretary and superintendent of 
the service under M. Thiers. He experienced afterwards the mis- 
fortune of being placed in the dock, by no means as a political 
offender, and sentenced to a number of years’ imprisonment for 
obtaining current coin under false pretences. Besides unbounded 
powers for appropriating public or private moneys, that Versaillist 
Jugurtha appears to have possessed a special knack of enlisting all 
the rogues that were just then playing the shuttlecock between Paris 
and Versailles, an army by itself; but he was never able to dis- 
cover a Calpurnius in the ranks of the Commune. It was not from 
want of strenuous attempts. Above all, the military commanders 
were the special subjects of his soundings. One Aronssohn, 
his envoy, was arrested under the name of Gutmacher, as he tried 
to bribe one of our war secretaries into treason, and subsequently 
succeeded in escaping. Another spy, of the name of Veysset, was 
less fortunate. He had found means of approaching Dombrowski, 
who commanded on our west front, and offering him a safe-conduct 
to the frontier, with sixty thousand pounds, if he agreed to sur- 
render one of the gates. Dombrowski pretended to accept the offer, 
but immediately sent advice of it to the Commune. He was in- 
structed to give an appointment to the spy, who was carried off with 
the earnest money he brought on account, put in safe custody, and 
finally shot. Admiral Saisset was mixed up in the business, and 
very narrowly escaped experiencing the same fate. 

All similar attempts aimed at the leaders of the movement failed 
ignominiously. But the disease was none the less at the root of 
the tree, and it was chiefly instrumental in procuring an entrance 
in our walls for the Versaillists, by spreading at the proper time false 
news and discouragement amongst the National Guards. One of 
the successful devices of the spies, for instance, was to approach in- 
dividually our artillerymen, who made great havoc among the troops, 
and to enlist them for desertion at a high premium, through the 
very simple argument that they had much better stay at home and 
draw double pay. In some cases the spies succeeded in getting guns 
in important positions spiked. Above all, they kept their employers 
most accurately informed of the weakness or occasional want of atten- 
tion of some outpost, an occurrence almost unavoidable with volunteer 
forces ; and to a surprise of the kind, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
the 21st May, was due the entrance of the Versaillists into Paris. 
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This was still fair play, under the common standard ofwar morality. 
But the general work of the secret agents can hardly be considered 
in the same light. Whenever they did not openly play the agent 
provocateur, as in the case of Barral de Montaut, or they found it 
unadvisable to advocate desertion, they acted as a latent dissolving 
force on the morals of the soldiers of the Commune, appealed to 
low impulses, bestirred evil passions, and helped to incense the 
thirst for revenge which the sudden prospect of a defeat beyond 
hope and without mercy, succeeding a period of wild hopes and un- 
bounded confidence, was sure to break loose. This is an element 
which could not be overlooked in the analysis of the last convulsions 
of Paris, as it is found unmistakably at the bottom of everything 
which was wanton and useless in the supreme struggle; and when 
it is added that upon the invasion of the Versaillists all masks were at 
once taken off, and the spies turned out to be the regular scouts of the 
army, the boon companion of the day before turned ott a denouncer, 
the commanding officer in some cases a traitor, the friendly house a 
deadly trap—the surprising fact is, not that some of the champions 
of despair indulged in a few deeds of revenge, but rather that such 
deeds of revenge were not more numerous and more terrific. The 
story is a simple one, and can be told in a few lines. 

Seventeen hours after having got hold of the gate of St. Cloud, 
the Versaillists had lined the walls of Paris, inside the west and 
north fronts, with an army of 130,000 men, the pick and flower of 
the trained strength of France. To face such a force, hardly 
25,000 odd defenders of the Commune stood behind four or five 
hundred embryos of barricades. Here, again, improyidence and 
treachery played a foremost part. Whilst a logical scheme of de- 
fence, tying together a system of barricades into a kind of inward 
stronghold, and supported with the artillery of such positions as the 
heights of Montmartre, the Pantheon, and Belleville, might have made 
it possible to resist for days, and to inflict such heavy losses on the 
enemy as to drive it to retreat, our War Secretary had the fatal 
idea of breaking loose all ties of discipline, appealing solely to indi- 
vidual devotion, and calling upon each man to fight in his own dis- 
trict. ‘ Assez d’états-majors galonnés; place aux combattants aux 
bras nus!’ wrote Delescluse, in the most disastrous proclamation 
which might have been posted on the walls under the circumstances. 
Three days later he was to die the death of a soldier, and to crown 
with the last sacrifice a life of unflinching devotion to the cause of 
democratic advance; but the unreserved respect due to his pure 
memory could not bar the fact that his proclamation was the death- 
warrant of the Commune. His reason for issuing it, as given from 
his own lips to a young colleague who ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the subject, was, ‘I have only put the official stamp on what 
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grows unavoidable in a street battle—contempt of authority.’ The 
force of the argument was more apparent than positive, however, 
and up to the last hour what the Communal army wanted, what it 
craved for and was unable to obtain, was a logical system of defence 
and a commander. Left to their own devices as they were, and 
scattered in small knots over the huge city, its remains withstood for 
six whole days, up to complete extermination, the formidable pressure 
of that mass of one hundred and tkirty thousand men. Thus what 
might have proved a regular battle turned out a series of partial dis- 
asters. In nearly every case the tactics of the Versaillists were the 
same. They advanced under cover of a row of houses, through 
which their sappers had opened communication, or operated turning 
moves round the barricades previously beaten with artillery ; then, 
opening a plunging fire from high windows in the back of their oppo- 
nents, they succeeded in overcoming the last resistances with com- 
paratively little losses on their side. These tactics, by the way, 
first led the defenders of the Commune to the burning of houses, 
especially in the Faubourg St. Honoré and on the left bank of the 
river in the Rue de Lille. When it was found out by the National 
Guards that the defence of eapital positions was not compatible with 
the conservation of the adjoining houses, as a matter of course orders 
were given to set them on fire. 

It has been freely alleged since, that the sight of those fires was 
the chief cause which drove the Versaillists out of their senses and 
led them to the wholesale massacre and fiendish achievements which 
will for ever stamp the ‘ Semaine Sanglante,’ even by the side of the 
St. Bartholomew and the 2d of December, as the most shameful 
date in the French annals. But the assertion does not hold water, 
and cannot bear the lightest investigation. As a matter of fact, the 
shooting of prisoners by the army was resumed on Tuesday, the 23d 
of May, at one o’clock, immediately after the capture of Montmartre, 
at a time when not one single building in Paris had been set on fire. 
It was not ascribable to individual passion, but to precise orders 
from the men in command; for the victims were formally selected, 
made to wait for one hour, and marched off before being despatched. 
The holocaust was supposed to be a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
manes of Clement Thomas and Lecomte, and took place in the Rue 
des Rosiers. There can be no doubt that ‘no quarter’ was hence- 
forth the password given to the army, as it had been in former 
times by that Oliver de Clisson who earned for himself the nickname 
of the Butcher. True it is, that what the Versaillists did with 
some method on the 23d they did at random on the following days. 
At first they merely shot prisoners of war, which was bad enough ; 
they came to slaughter indiscriminately men, women, and children, 
friends and foes, Communalists and others. No sooner was a street 
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taken than all the houses in it were searched. Denunciations and 
private feuds were at work. Persons were murdered for the most 
futile causes—because they kept a breech-loader, or they had the képi 
of a National Guard in their wardrobe, or they sported a beard, or they 
were beardless, or they had a pair of boots on which a private set 
his eye, or a debtor of theirs chose to settle his account in that con- 
venient fashion. 

It is no part of this paper to retrace the glowing horror of those 
nights and days, when, under the continuous bursting of shells, the 
whizz of rifle-shots, the rounds of mitrailleuses, the whirlwind of 
smoke, by the glare of twenty public buildings and eight hundred 
houses in a blaze, on both sides of a river literally red with human 
blood, Frenchmen were hunting Frenchmen to death. Of the fires, 
some were a strategical measure, others were a political precaution 
against the seizure of papers which it was found impossible to destroy 
otherwise ; some had been lighted by the fall of a shell on combus- 
tible materials ; some were the result of the destructive mania which 
seizes armed crowds on the brink of death. For months Paris had 
been deluded with protests of ‘no surrender,’ and oaths that ‘ the 
city would bury itself under its ashes.’ There were men in earnest 
who thought that their honour was at stake in abiding by the word. 
As for the so-called ‘ hostages,’ shot in separate batches on the 24th 
and 26th May, to the number of sixty-three, not only their execu- 
tion was not the outcome of any orders from the Commune, but it 
took place in downright defiance of our decrees. At that date the 
Commune held no more sittings. Its members were scattered over 
the various parts of the town. None of them had any share in the 
deed. Some of them personally opposed it to the utmost of their 
power, and to the peril of their own lives, in the face of the in- 
furiated crowd which avenged on the ill-fated men the atrocities for 
which the Versaillists were responsible. These men were no host- 
ages. They had never been declared as such by a jury of their 
fellow-citizens, as provided by the special law of the Commune. 
They were merely persons in custody, charged with being in the 
active service of the enemy. ‘Their execution was emphatically an 
irregular and fortuitous measure of reprisals, the individual work of 
an irresponsible. minority, maddened with the smell of powder, 
harassed with four days of carnage, and doomed to certain death in 
its last trenches. That there were Versaillist wire-pullers at its 
back amounts to a certainty, whilst most of its elements had per- 
sonal wrongs to retaliate, and had just heard of the shooting by the 
army of a son, of a father, in some cases of a mother or a sister. 
When they caused some of the foremost prisoners of the Commune 
to bear the weight of their irrepressible fury, they overlooked the 
fact that they had no right over the lives of non-combatants ; above 
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all, they did not remember that the tumultuous shooting of three- 
score priests, gendarmes, spies, and stock-jobbers could only serve 
the purpose of the Versaillists, without conferring any practical ad- 
vantage on the cause of Paris. In that sense, it was again ‘ more 
than a crime—a fatal mistake.’ But for it, no revolution in history 
would have stood so pure from blood and violence as ours. It 
should be noted here, that some Versaillist newspapers recorded on 
the 23d as an accomplished event the tragedy which only took place 
on the 24th. The only possible inference is that they were com- 
missioned to suggest what M. Thiers had clearly shown to be his 
most earnest desire, by declining to grant the exchange of M. Blan- 
qui for any number of prisoners. Hic fecit cui prodest is generally 
found to be a most applicable axiom in such cases. 

Supposing, however, that those sixty-three corpses are to be put 
down to the debtor account of bond-fide defenders of the Commune, 
what a balance when one turns to the account-sheet of the Versail- 
lists! Here assassination is recorded not by the dozen or the score, but 
by the thousand. Here the shooting of the prisoners is not the out- 
come of a passing fit of frenzy, but the execution of a preconceived 
system pursued with unflinching barbarity, over a space of ten days, 
by a disciplined army. Priests are not shot this time, and are 
satisfied with playing the part of purveyors of human meat in every 
district ; but women are bayoneted when they happen to be poorly 
dressed or to carry a milk-can, under pretence that they are ‘ pétro- 
leuses,’ and when they are pregnant under pretence that they 
hawk ammunition under their petticoats ; old men are despatched 
because they must have seen the days of ’48, and children that they 
may not witness another Commune. A member of the National 
Assembly, Milliére, who not only did not take any part in the rising, 
but was opposed to it, is shot by order of a staff-officer (who after- 
wards boasted of the exploit and was promoted for it), in the pre- 
sence of another member of the Assembly, M. de Quinsonas, who 
not only does not deny the soft impeachment, but coolly relates the 
incident to a Select Committee. A mayor anda philanthropist, Dr. 
Tony-Moilin, is arrested in his study, and executed after twenty- 
four hours’ reprieve, during which he is allowed to marry. A physi- 
cian on duty at the St. Sulpice ambulance, Dr. Faneau, is murdered 
with all the wounded under his care. ‘Two, and in some cases 
three, persons unknown are shot in succession, as being such or 
such a member of the Commune, who, however, is now surviving. 
Others, like Varlin (arrested after the battle, on the denunciation 
of a priest), are given up to the tender mercies of a mob in broad- 
cloth, and literally torn to death in the streets. The well-known 
economist, M. Cernuschi, an energetic opponent of the Commune, 
is doomed to death by General Cissey, simply as having subscribed 
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four thousand pounds against the Imperial plebiscite of ‘70. Then, 
for days, there are in every corner of the city slaughter-houses in 
which human blood is flooding the kennels. The battle has long ago 
breathed its last smoke, when wholesale murder is still going on in 
the Pere Lachaise cemetery, in the Park of La Muette, at the 
Luxembourg Palace, at the Military School, at La Roquette gaol, 
at the Lycée Bonaparte, at the north and west termini, in the 
Parc Monceaux, in the Jardin des Plantes, at Bicétre, in the forts, 
in the Lobau and Dupleix barracks. At one single place over 1800 
prisoners are massacred in one night. At another, the men are 
caused to dig up the trenches over which they are to be shot. In 
the Bois de Boulogne, mitrailleuses are put to work, as the execu- 
tioners are tired with firing. Blood everywhere, heaps of corpses 
in every street, haggard, anonymous, barefooted, with pockets up- 
turned. Who could tell their names—or even their number ? The 
consistent critic of the misdeeds of the Commune, and special 
admirer of the good deeds of Versailles, M. Maxime du Camp, has 
made an attempt towards a computation quite lately, by summing 
up the official entries at the Paris cemeteries between certain dates. 
He then comes to a grand total of 6667 Parisian carcasses, which 
is certainly ghastly enough, and he is so kind as to concede that 
cest beaucoup, c’est beaucoup trop. But what about the dead 
bodies which, having been hidden where they had fallen, were never 
unburied? What about the train-loads which were sent out to 
Méry-sur-Oise ? What about the mountains of human remains 
which were sprinkled with mineral oil and burned out on the bas- 
tions of Paris? The current estimate of the army, immediately 
after the event, was that 25,000 persons at the very least had 
been shot. Many witnesses put it at over 35,000. MacMahon 
admitted 17,000 in the parliamentary inquiry. The real figure is 
probably between the two extremes. When the butchers stopped, 
it was merely from fear of some infectious disease that might arise 
out of such a focus of putrefaction, and because it was so difficult to 
dispose of the bodies, as murderers know well. At the comple- 
mentary elections of July, two months later, 100,000 Parisian 
voters were found wanting. Putting aside about 50,000 prisoners 
that had been taken in custody to Versailles, and were cramming 
the forts, the isles, the pontoons on the roads of the Atlantic, 
awaiting a mock trial at the hands of their foes ; taking into account 
10,000 odd persons who succeeded in escaping to foreign lands, 
and it may be as many who passed unnoticed,—a margin remains 
of 30,000 former beings, that tells its own tale, which does not 
prevent many people from confidently believing that the members 
of the Commune were mostly cannibals, and the Versaillists models 
of self-respect. 
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To consider such horrible data in the abstract, simply as evi- 
dence of the fierceness of the forces in conflict, is more than any 
one could do who has been a party thereof. Indeed, it is a ques- 
tion whether such extraordinary excesses were really the outcome 
of uncontrollable passions. The impression which the scene left 
on the mind was rather one of coo] and deliberate progress towards 
a given aim. There can be little doubt that the Bonapartists, who 
were dominant in the army, earnestly believed that, by killing as 
many Parisians as possible, they were killing the Republic. The 
result was hardly what they had anticipated. They overdid it. 
To the mind of such outsiders as were simply and exclusively ‘ men 
of order,’ the experiment showed that an irresponsible body like the 
Assembly was most probably the only government that might have 
crushed such a formidable insurrection, and the feeling went rather 
to the benefit of a Republican form than the other way. Then the 
Versaillists fell into the same mistake as the Commune, and having 
once taken hold of Paris, thought that they disposed of France ; 
whilst the Republican party in the provinces, being almost un- 
touched, pulled the more vigorously against the tide of reaction, as 
it felt keenly the depth and imminence of danger. In Paris itself 
the weight of military rule was felt too heavily not to provoke an 
immediate though latent undercurrent of protest. On the whole, 
the respite afforded to France by the rising of the 18th March had 
been put to such good account, and had so well allowed her to 
consider all sides of the question before taking a decisive step, that 
the man best placed to feel her pulse, M. Thiers, was led to make 
in the Assembly, on the 9th of June, the following significant con- 
fession. This was less than two weeks after the definitive suppres- 
sion of the Commune: 

‘The time has come for speaking the truth, gentlemen, the 
whole truth. I have had to enter with the country into serious 
promises. During the terrible struggle which has just come to a 
conclusion, nearly every city has sent delegates to Versailles. Do 
you know, gentlemen, what those delegates said to me? They 
said: ‘‘ We cannot help being convinced that the Assembly wants 
to do away with the Republic.’’ As for me, I have never ceased to 
protest that this was a mistake ; that the Assembly most assuredly 
entertained Monarchical preferences, but knew how to overcome its 
feelings for the sake of the public peace. ‘‘ It is not the Assembly,”’ 
I told the delegates, ‘‘ but you Republicans, who threaten the Re- 
public! Be prudent and wise. Do not lend your help to the 
miscreants who have taken hold of our unfortunate capital, and 
you will save the Republic.’”” They went on saying: ‘‘ We believe 
in your word. But on the morrow of the fall of Paris, what 
guarantee have we that you will keep the same influence over the 
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Assembly ?”” I have ventured to assure the delegates that when- 
ever I may tell you, honestly and simply, what I believe to 
be the political necessity of the hour, you will give me your 
hearty support. ... Well, gentlemen, who would argue that, in 
the face of those men, incensed with feelings as vehement as they 
were sincere, and who were about to return to their provinces, I 
ought to have held a different language? It is only thus that I 
have succeeded—allow me to tell it to you, for it is no exaggera- 
tion, you would see that it is no exaggeration if you could peruse 
the whole correspondence of our agents in the provinces—it is only 
thus that I have succeeded in soothing a distrust which was a for- 
midable danger as long as we had not reéntered Paris. Jf the 
departments did not stir, it was exclusively on the strength of such 
declarations, which I never was tired of renewing... . Now, 
gentlemen, if you are of opinion that I was wrong, you may disap- 
prove me. But such was my line of policy, and I do not think I 
could wisely have followed another.’ 

No better apology for the Commune is needed, from a Re- 
publican point of view, than the above testimonial from its con- 
queror. Whenever the conventional Republicans have sufficient 
manliness and honesty to admit the simple truth that but for the 
self-sacrifice of Paris they would under all probability have had, 
in the summer of 1871, no heads left on their shoulders, and the 
_ tremendous reaction of which we bore the burden would have fallen 
on the men of the 4th of September, it may be hoped that a 
modest memorial will be raised over the bones of our heroes, with 
the speech of the 9th of June as an epitaph. They were the real 
fathers of the Republic. It was their stubborn resistance that con- 
verted France and made her contradict her own vote at two months’ 
interval, as it was the pressure of France which converted M. 
Thiers. Of course, after the great crisis, history resumed its 
natural course, and the confltcting forces set again to work; but the 
crisis had impressed on the wheel a decisive turn. If M. Thiers, 
having diverged from the Assembly, was not upset at once, it was 
simply because he lived on the foreign occupation, and because he 
had to cast a shipload of Republicans bound for the antipodes to the 
Versaillist sphinx as often as it grew troublesome. The occupation 
over, he fell a victim once more to the passions which he had 
helped in breaking loose. Like the Commune, having dared to 
oppose the Assembly, he was overcome. Like it, he bequeathed to 
the conqueror the political legacy which was, in the long-run, in- 
fallibly to prevail. In the moral world, as in mechanics, there can 
be no forces lost. When forty thousand men die freely and will- 
ingly on behalf of a cause, the odds are that they bore in them the 
real strength, genius, fire, and soul of their race. The Commune, 
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tt need hardly be added, was something more than Republican. It 
was the government of the fourth or working estate, the landmark 
of its first conscious advent to power. .But when its members knew 
how to merge provisionally the class interests of their constituents 
into the national interest, it is difficult to see why the very men 
who profit by the sacrifice would persist in ignoring it. Lawyers 
they are, and it seems that the 18th March was somewhat un- 
lawful. So were -the 4th of September 1870, the 24th of Feb- 
ruary 1848, and several other orthodox dates—were they not ? 
Would it be that our fault was to make the Republic against the 
rules? We did like Claudine in the Bowrgeois Gentilhomme: we 
used the foil without parrying first en.tierce; and although our 
thrust went home, and saved the life of M. Jourdain, the stern old 
gentleman complains that: we had no patience, and did not let him 
be stabbed in the most approved fashion, as he richly deserved. 





SONNET. 





I tisTEN to the songs I heard of old, 
And sudden comes a rising in the throat, 
As haply falls some well-remembered note 
Upon an ear that time has not yet dulled ; 
And down my cheeks the tears glide uncontrolled, 
Slow trickling from a store not far remote, 
Ungrasped as yet by Age’s icy hold. 
Ah, not alone from sources yet undried 
The sympathetic stream can song attract ; 
But unbenumbed and ice-bound hearts can thaw, 
Like Moses’ rod, that, when the people died, 
And, dying, called aloud for that they lacked, 
From rugged rocks the freshening stream did draw. 
J. W. 
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